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Learned enthusiasts have defined Law as 
the perfection of common sense, and that 
the various amendments made thereto, to 
meet the altered condition of public aitairs, 
show the advance of a people in culture and 
enterprise. But it is far more interesting to 
know that the most correct history of the 


rise and progress of a nation, exclusive of 


its wars, may be learned from the laws upon 
its statute-book. They disclose the popular 
character and disposition ; the train of cir- 
cumstances through which the nation had 
passed, and the events to which it led; the 
habits and manners of the people, and the 
distinctive public policy by which they have 
Laws refer to the ntanberless 
Which 


been guided. 


questions which have arisen, and 
required settlement; to the protection ex- 
tended to 


rights of individuals and communities ; to 


person and property ; to the 
the rights of trade and commerce; the ad- 
justinent of conilicting interests ; the quality 
and nature of evidence; to the rules which 
regulate intercourse with other nations, and 
Indeed, all the 
occupations in which men were engaged at 


to maritime jurisdiction. 


home and abroad have been the subject of 


legal enactment; and those 


enactments | 


commence from a period of comparative 
political infancy and weakness, and: follow 
the intervening necessities and struggles, 
until to-day, when what was once feeble and 
immature, is developed into a glorious and 
mighty power, as one of the nations of the 
south. 

The history of the Navigation Laws of 
Great Britain is of peculiar interest. It 
that the first 
Whose washed by the 


would instincts of a 


seen 
nation, coasts are 
ovean, 1s to navigate the sea for the purposes 
of discovery or trade. Adventurers always 
abound ready for any enterprise, however 


Zaraous. 


They are governed by two mo- 





tives—-a love of danger and the hope of 


Pie wealth to be drawn from the 


bor. 


reward, 
deep requires only opportunity and la 
belonged to 


Newfoundland Wngland, the 


Waiers of Which teemed with fish. French 
and Spanish vessels fished off the coasts 
centuries ago, and cured the fish caught to 
be taken to those countries. Sabine, a writer 
well versed on subjects connected with Can- 
ada and its products, states that in Cabot’s 
memoirs is a letter written by Joim Kent to 
Henry Vili. from St. John, Newfoundland. 
in 1527, reporting that he found ‘ eleven 
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sails 
two Portugall: barkes 
mentions no others ; and he proposed to sail 


along the coast to ‘‘ meete *’ the only vessel | 


of his own fiag known by himto be in that 
region. Subsequently a colony was planted, 
that tishermen might live permanently near 
the fishing grounds; and the colonists ex- 
terminated the red men, wito formerly 
peopled Newfoundland. The intention was, 
that vessels should proceed at proper sea- 
sons from England to engage in the fishery. 
The fishery soon grew into national impor- 
tance, and was considered worthy of legis- 
lative protection—not, it will be observed, 
so much in the way of guarding the labor 
of those hardy seamen, as in requiring 
Englishmen to consume the fish.  Parlia- 
ment passed an Act, in 1548, imposing 
severe penalties on persons eating flesh on 
fish-days. The punishment for the first 
offense was a fine of ten shillings, ten days 


imprisoiment, aud abstinence from mea 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of Normans, and one Brittaine, and | thereof, also, great complaints have bene 
in that harbor, but | made, 


and informations also, yerely to the 
King’s Majesties Most Honorable Councell: 
for reformation whereof,’’ etc., etc. From 
this period, in consequence of the measures 
adopted, the Newfoundland fishery became 
entirely free to every inhabitant of the 
realm. ; 

At this time the whole foreign trade of 
England was limited to the Flemish towns 
With a view to 
extend commerce, and to encourage the fish- 
ing industry, another curious Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in 1563, which provided 
“that as well for the maintenance of ship- 
ping, the increase of fishermen and marines, 


|and the repairing of the port towns, as for 


| the sparing of the fresh victual of the realm, 


it shall not be lawful for any one to eat flesh 


| on Wednesdays and Saturdays, unless under 


during the same period; while, for the sec- | 


ond offense, these inilictions were doubled. 
Provision, however, was made for the sick 
and aged, to whom flesh was necessary. 
They were exempted on obtaining a license 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, in which 
the names of the parties were inserted and 
the reason of the exemption given, viz., 


“for the better avoidinge of sicknesses and 
diseases which, by their absteyning from 


flesh, might growe uppon them.”’ 


Another Act of 1548, the first which re- 
lated to America, had special reference to 
Newfoundland, and to the abuses that ex- 
isted there. Its quaint preamble says: 
* Forasmuch as within 
now last past there have been levied, per- 
ceived, and taken by certain officers of the 
admiraltie, of such marchants and fishermen 


these few 


yeeres 


as have used and practiced the adventures 
and journeys into Iceland, Newfoundland, 
Ireland, and other places commodious for 
fishing and the getting of fish, in and upon 
the seas and otherwise, by way of marchants 
in those partees, divers great exactions, as 


summes of money, doles or shares of fish, 
and such other like things, to the great 
discouragement and hindrance of the same | 
merchants and fishermen, and to no little 
damimage of the whole commonwealth ; and | 


the forfeiture of £3 for each offense, except- 


| ing in case of sickness, and those of special 


licenses to be obtained.”’ Szeter, from whom 
Saturday was named, was one of the old 
Saxon water deities, and is represented as 


standing on a fish with a bucket in his hand. 


' The English Parliament was thoughtful of 


| the people’s spiritual welfare, as well as of 


| writing 


the interests of trade; and lest the eating 
of fish on Wednesday and 
enacted, should have connected with it the 
idea of religious service, the Act, which was 


Saturday, as 


designed to increase shipping in the infancy 
of English navigation, provided further that 
‘whoever shall, by preaching, teaching, 
g, or by open speech, notify that any 
eating of fish or forbearing of flesh men- 
tioned in this statute, is of any necessity for 
the saving of the soul of man, or that it is 
the service of God otherwise than as other 
politic laws are and be, then such persons 
shali be punished as spreaders of false news 
ought to be.’’ And it may be remarked that 
there were laws which took their rise from 
the fisheries, which required British subjects 
to abstain from eating flesh and to eat fish 
on one hundred and fifty-three days in a 
year; so that the demand for the products 
of the sea was immense. 
In the year 1571, British fishermen were 


' permitted to export sea-fish free of customs 


duties; while, by another Act, foreign fisher- 
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men anchoring on the English coast, or in- | 


terfering in waters where nets were used, 
were liable to seizure and confiscation. The 
Newfoundland fishery, meantime, was prose- 
cuted with vigor. Three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred vessels, of various ilags, are 
estimated to have been engaged init. France 
and Spain had more ships in 1577 than 
l the English merchants 
are spid to have sent their vessels to the old 
But English 
ships were the best; and Englishmen exhib- 
ited their national character. They gave pro- 
tection to the fishermen of other countries, 


Engels because 





> 


fishing grounds at Iceland. 


and exacted tribute or payment for the 
service. The whole commercial marine, 
Sabine says, consisted of only 1,252 vessels 


which 217 were upwards of 
eighty tons. If it is assumed that the fifty 
then visiting Newfoundland were of the 
latter class, then nearly one-quarter part 


of the navigation of England, suitable for 


in 1582, of 


distant voyages, was employed in fishing. 
In the year 1600, it is estimated that two 
hundred English ships went annually to 
Newfoundland, and that ten thousand men 
and boys were employed as catchers on 
board, and curers on shore. As the century 
advanced, there was a great 
shipping and of mariners, which was attrib- 
uted solely to the prosperity of the fishery. 
But of all the adventures at that period, the 
first direct voyage by an Englishman across 
the Atlantic was made by Bartholomew 
Gosnold to the coast of New England ; and 
he had reason to be satisfied with the result 
The celebrated John 
Smith, of Pocahontas fame, followed in 
1614; and he, too, enriched himself. He 
took forty thousand fish, which he dried, 
he corned or 


of his enterprise. 


and seven thousand which 
pickled, in the waters of Maine, and pur- 
chased a large quantity of furs from the 


natives. The profits of the voyage were 
upwards of seven thousand dollars. Of 


the prolific nature of the fish, and their 
abundance in the deep, some judgment may 
be formed from a record left by Richard 
Mather, who came over te Massachusetts in 
1635. He kept a journal of the voyage, and 
when on the Bank of Newfoundland, writes 
that he saw, ‘‘on the end of it nearer to New 
England, mighty fishes rolling and tumbling 


increase of 
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in the waters, twice as long and big as an 
He saw, too, ‘‘ mighty whales spewing 
like the 


chimney, and making the sea about them 


OX? 
up water in the air, smoke of a 
white and hoary, as is said in Job: of such 
incredible bigness, that I will never wonder 
that the body of Jonas could be in the belly 
ofawhale.”? The wealth and prosperity of 
the corporations which had received royal 
grants, had the usual effect when higher in- 
tiuences wereremoved. Demoralization per- 
vaded the Newfoundland colony, which led 
Nor was pride wanting, and 
Robert 
Gorges bore a commission to proceed to New 
England as lieutenant-general over all the 
country known by that name; and Francis 
West was commissioned as Admiral of the 
Seas, with power to restrain such ships as 
came either to fish or trade on the coast with- 
out license. Both of these gentlemen visited 
this country in their official capacity ; but 
neither of them was commissioned by the 
They were only agents of a private 
Claims of this kind, of course, 
But a royal grant had 


to many evils. 
the assertion of restrictive powers. 


crowh. 
corporation. 
led to controversy. 
been made of the vast domain embraced be- 
tween the 40th and 4 th degrees of north 
latitude, and extending from ocean to ocean. 
Forty and gentlemen 
were named in this grant; and, assuming 


noblemen, knights 
that the fishing-grounds, from Acadia to the 
Delaware, were no longer free to British sub- 
jects, they asserted exclusive property in 


, and control over them; and they were sus- 


tained in their pretensions by the king. 
This company was known as the ‘‘ Council of 
Piymouth.’? The demanded that 


every fishing-vessel should pay into their 


council 


treasury a sum equal to about 83 cents per 
ton, which, considering the size of the ves- 
sels, would be a tribute of more than $100 on 
each English ship. This action of the favor- 
ites of the Court, who had induced the king 
to bestow upon them such immense posses- 
sions, aroused the English people. They 
regarded the Dutch herring fishery as the 
** right arm of Holland,’’ and dreamt of for- 
tunes to be secured from a kindred pursuit 
in regions not reached by the Dutch. They 

anted to fish at will—to draw the coveted 
treasures, without molestation or tribute, 
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from the coasts included in the limits of the 
patent. came up in the 
House of Commons, on the question of abro- 


The controversy 


gating the obnoxious monoply. 

Bancroft has given a sketch of the debate. 

What!”’ says Sir Edwin Sandys, ‘shall 
the English be debarred from the freedom of 
the fisheries—a privilege which the French 
and Dutch enjoy’? it costs the kingdom 
nothing but labor; employs shipping; and 
furnishes the means of a lucrative commerce 
with Spain.’’ The friends of free fishing 
prevailed ; but that Parliament was dissolved 
before the proper legislation could be en- 
acted. Another Parliament met, and the 
pretensions of the Council were again as- 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, one of the 
acquired 


sailed. 
Council, and who claimed to have 
Maine in his own right, was summoned to 
attend the House. The Speaker, Sir Edward 
the great lawyer, demanded the revo- 
cation of the restriction; and, addressing 
Gorges from the Chair, said: ‘Your patent 
contains many particulars contrary to the 
it is a 


Coke, 


laws, and privileges of the subject 
monopoly, and the ends of private gaim are 
concealed under color of planting a colony.’ 
Coke afterwards took part in the debate. 
said he, ‘* visit the sea-coast 
iis is tO make a monopoly 
which wont to be free. If 
you at- 
tempt a monopoly of the wind and sun.’’? A 
bill was passed to revoke the charter, but it 
did not receive the The ¢ 
cil, however, were thereafter powerless, 
though enjoying the protection ; 
public sentiment was against them, and they 


** Shall none,’’ 


' 








for fishing? T 
upon the seas, 
you alone are to pack and dry iish, 


royal assent. ‘oun- 


al- 
King’s for 


had to submit; aud they continued to exist 


as a company ouly for the sale of lands. 
But the right of free lishing, thus gained, 
was of little real value, as it was complained 


to leave fishing, 
The owners 


that the tishermen began 
and ‘‘ to fall wholly te trading.”’ 
probably withdrew their 
the interruption of their adventures 
the dispute; and many of them were inter- 
ested in the fishing stages which had been | 
set up by their countrymen in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Massachusetts. 

The political consequences of the late dis- 
a difference 


vessels, because oi 


during 





which had involved 


ussions, 
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| between the King and Parliament, were to 
| be developed in the next reign. 
| bequeathed the quarrel to his son, Charles 


doubtless the disagreements between 


James |. 


I.; and 
‘him and his people, which brought his head 
to the block, had their commencement with 
this subject, and the refusal of Parliament 
togrant him money. At the accession of 
James I., the royal navy but 
thirteen vessels, while the mercantile marine 
had largely increased. Charles succeeded 
to a naval force far too weak to cope with 
the fleets of his enemies. Embarrassed by 
the failure of the House of to 
grant him supplies, he resorted to the levy 
in order to break up the 


ny 


This 


consisted of 


Comnions 
‘ship money,”’ 
Dutch fisheries on 
illegal method of raising money, thou; 
a purpose to benefit England, only widened 
the breach between him and his people. The 
quarrel with Holiand was of long standing. 
Complaints had been made in various reigns. 
the Dutch w said 
but 





of 
the British coast. 
eh for 


In the time of James, re 
not only to have engrossed the fisheries, 
the entire maritime business of the country ; 
and the King compelled them to pay an an- 
nual tribute for the liberty of catching her- 
of his kingdom. New 
The Dutch were warned 


ring on the coasts 
complications arose. 
olf Records show 
first occupancy of the fishing grounds by the 
English, and their dominion over four 
seas which surrounded the British Isles, to 
the exclusion of both the French and Dutch. 
They also show that 
even without the authority of Pariiament, 
had levied large sums of money to inaintain 
The Dutch 


by royal proclamation. 


the 


the Kings of England, 


of these seas. 
insisting that the dominion 
no further than the 
continued their em- 
A demand was 


the sovereignty 
denied this, and, 
of England 
firths, bays and shores, 
ployment in British waters. 


extended 


made for the acknowledgment of the 


title, and for tribute. Both were refused. 
Negotiations between the 
in no adjustment. But Charles had ¢ 
increased his navy by the exaction o 
money.’? And at last, a ileet of sixty sail 
was equipped, the greatest ever owned by 


This armament was sent to drive 


two nations ended 
a nnually 


x ship 


| England. 
the Dutch from the four 


1 
| “* narrow 
}and the enterprise having 


seas 5 


succeeded, 
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Dutch were required to pay a sum of about 
$150,000. The value of the English fisheries, 
both at in America, is therefore 


apparent. 


home and 
The increase of shipping was 
encouraged. And Sabine says, that he re- 
gards it as historically correct to state that 
the earliest considerable demand for English 
ships of proper size and strength to perform 
long and perilous voyages was, for explora- 
tions and fishing upon our coasts. He is 
undoubtedly accurate in the statement. Yet 
something more needs to be added. England 
had taken long strides in civilization. 


Her | 


people were learning the use of political ! 


power. The spirit of adventure possessed 


many, who made more distant voyages than 
to the fisheries. Wealth arising from trade 
was in the hands of a greater number of 
merchants, and the idea of employing that 
wealth with advantage in other commerce 
than the fisheries, wa pressing itself upon 
them, and holding out visions tou attractive 
to resist. 
their hopes, England had to pass through an 
experience which, though apparently hurt- 
ful and disastrous, really prepared her for 
what was to follow. It consolidated the 
nation, and laid the foundation of her future 
greatness as a commercial and_ political 
power, 

The civil war into which England was 





field he returned with such evidences of sue- 
cess that neither side were disposed to doubt. 
The unfortunate monarch who lost his head. 
had 


for many years. 


managed to reign without Parliaments 
not 
summoned from 1629 to 1640, during which 
period he levied taxes without law. On the 
establishment of the Commonwealth the two 


Parliament had been 


Houses were convoked. And in 1652, the 
celebrated Navigation Act-was passed, which 
changed the maritime condition of the world 
—the commencement of a series, the princi- 
ple of which was adhered to, and affected 
the legislation of the United States. 


Jenkinson, in his work on Treaties, gives 





a brief commentary on this original Naviga- 
Act. 
reason variously on the benefits or disad- 
vantages of this Act. 
its disfavor, reason on the general principle 


tion He says: ‘* Critics in commerce 


Those who argue in 





of its being an error in politics to interrupt 


the free course of commerce by any kind of 


But before they were to realize | 


prohibitions whatever; which is generally 


true, and would be alw 


assured of constant wuiversal amity. 


could one be 
But 


yS So, 





as that is very far from being the case, the 
exception to the general rule in this case 


A, ? 


' holds good, since nothing is more clear, than 


plunged by the illegal exaction of ship | 
money, and the execution of Charles, de- | 
volved the government upon the shoulders | 


of Oliver Cromwell. 
diligently, put down insurrection at home, 
in Scotland and Ireland, and made the name 
of England feared and respected abroad. 
Till the vigorous hand of Cromwell held the 
reins, she had been of little consequence in 
the councils of Europe. But at the head of 
an enthusiastic army, who went into battle 
with the certainty of victory from their 
strong, Puritan faith, he advanced the fame 
of England higher than she had ever at- 
tained. 
dispute, and were, therefore, effective. The 
blow he struck, struck home, and discomfited 
the enemy. As a statesman Cromwell’s tac- 
were unique—Cromwellian; and his 
style of attack was superb. He went forth 
When he left the 


tics 


to accomplish an object. 


He set himself to work 


that those who employ most ships will have 


| most seamen, and consequently be the best 


enabled to command the sea. It was but too 
evident by this short war (Cromweil’s with 
Holland) how near a match for us (the Eng- 
lish) the Dutch were, and continued so for 
some years after; and had not this act been 


made, would, very probably before this time, 


| 


have been too potent for us, as they would 
have had the gross of the Kuropean seamen 
in their service; so that the act, notwith- 
standing some inconveniences it might pro- 
duce in point of commerce, was a very happy 
thought in the making, and shows our judg- 
ment in its being continued.” 

Passing down to the commencement of the 


| 
| War for Independence, the question of the 


Ilis wars were meant to settle the | 


| 
| 
| 


right to trade and fish by the revolted colo- 
nies was avery pressing one, which Lord 
North tried to answer by introducing in his 
place in the House of Commons, a motion to 
prevent the New England States from doing 
The motion was oifered on the 10th 
for leave to 


either. 
of February, 1775; and 


vas 
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bring in a bill to restrain the trade and com- 
merce of the Provinces of Massachusetts 
Bay, New Hampshire, the colonies of Con- 


necticut, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- | 


tation, in North America, to Great Britain, 
and British Islands in the West 


Indies, and to prohibit such provinces and 


Ireland, 
colonies from carrying on any fishery, etc., 
ete. 
North on the ground that, as the Americans 
had refused to trade with England, it was 
but just that they should be deprived of the 
right to trade with any other nation. When 


the measure was brought in it was strongly | 


opposed by Burke and other friends of the 
Colonies. 
against it, which gave promise of the talent 
he afterwards displayed. But the Govern- 
ment was strong, and some of its supporters 
were pleased to consider the bill as one 
simply of commercial regulation. 
the House on the Sth of March, and was 
read a third time, on the 16th, in the House 
of Lords. 

The Navigation Laws were upheld by the 
greatest statesmen of England, and were 
defended by every generation of political 
the 
Why those laws were regarded as 


economists dewn to time of Richard 


Cobden. 


so important, way be seen from the speech 


of Mr. Huskisson, once a Cabinet Minister, | |, wit ‘ : d 
| Ships of the countries of which the goods 


The rigorous execu- , 


and a recognized authority on all questions 





relating to trade. He said: ‘ Our Naviga- 


tion Laws have a two-fold object: first, to 


create and maintain in this country a great 
commercial marine; secondly, an object not 


less important inthe eyes of statesmen, to 


The motion was supported by Lord 


Fox delivered his maiden speech | 


It passed | 
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export their produce to England in British 
ships only, instead of employing the vessels 
of any third power.”’ Such is the spirit and 
purpose of the Navigation Act of the Long 
Parliament, re-enacted in the first year of 
the Restoration, and which was in stringent 
operation in England till close upon the 
year 1850. 

But a better idea, perhaps, may be gained 
of the navigation laws, and what they pro- 
duced, from the following brief synopsis, 
which says a great deal in asmall space: 
They secured to England the building of her 
ships, and their navigation by British sea- 
men; the absolute monopoly of her Colonial 
commerce, and her full share of the carrying 
trade of the world. For these purposes, it 
was provided that no ship should be deemed 
a British ship that was noi wholly built 
of Great Britai 





within the dominion n, and 
wholly owned by British subjects, navigated 
by a British commander, and a crew of which 
at least three-fourths were British subjects ; 
next, that only British ships should carry 


any merchandise fromany port of the British 


empire to any other; aud thirdly, that no 


preveut any other one nation from engross- | 


ing too large a portion of the navigation of 
the rest of the world. It is the broad prin- 
ciple upon which the navigation system of 
this country was founded, and it is obvious 
that the motives for adopting that system 
were, first, that such portions of the carry- 
ing trade of foreign countries as does not 
devolve to British shipping, should be di- 


vided as equally as possible amongst the 


goods which were the growth, product, or 
manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, 
should be imported into any of the ports of 
Great Britain, except in British ships, or in 


were the production. 
tion of these laws, and the consequent ad- 
herence to these principles, are supposed by 
many to have done more than any other one 
cause in giving to Great Britain her enor- 
mous commerce. In order to ascertain what 
were british ships, and secure the execution 
of these laws, an admirable system of reg- 
istry was adopted, and remained in force in 
England during almost two centuries, with 
3ut a change was 
principle of 


no substantial change. 
eventually made. In 1849 the 


| free trade was permitted to break down this 


other maritime States, and not engrossed | 


by any one of them in particular; and, 


secondly, that countries entertaining rela- 


tions of commerce with this country, and | 
not possessing shipping of their own, should | Ing, however, that the King or Queen, by 


monopoly to some extent. By the act of 
that year, and the subsequent amendments, 
it is enacted that ships which are not of 
British build may become British by regis- 


‘try, if wholly owned by British subjects. 


And next, that any ship may bring to the 
United Kingdom any merchandise, except- 
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order in council, may interpose such changes, 
restrictions, or prohibitions upon ships of 
any country as will put the ships of that 
country, when in British ports, on the same 
footing as that on which British ships stand 
in the ports of that country. (App. Ency.) 

In order fully to waderstand the reasons 
for the change in the navigation laws, it will 
be neeessary to refer for a moment to the 
Cobden 
had instinctively perceived that as all hu- 


condition of England at the time. 


man society must rest upona material founda- 
tion, it was to the laws of material progress 
that inquiry must be first directed, and that 
before and beneath all systems of govern- 
ment, and all schemes of public morality, 
there must lie the science of the ‘‘ wealth of 
nations.’? When the soil of a country is 
appropriated, the oniy means whereby an 
increasing population can limit the encroach- 
ments of the laud-owners, is by working for 
foreign markets. Such a population has 
only its labor to give in exchange for its 
requirements, and if this labor is constantly 


increasing, while the produce of the soil is 
stationary, more labor will steadily and pro- 
gressively be demanded for less of the’earth’s 
products, <A tall of wages would, therefore, 
ensue, which, if caused by laws which kept 
up the price of English corn, while refusing 
admissiou to foreign corn to reduce the price 
of bread, he regarded as the greatest of 
crimes. Cobden looked upon the world as 
composed of a number of interdependent na- 
tions ; and he desired, through commerce— 
not competitive, but co-operative commerce 
—to link them together in amity. He wished 
to advance the material prosperity of the 
world by the strong tie of common indus- 
trial interests. He would liberate trade from 
every charge save for the actual purposes of 
revenue, and throw open the world to all 
nations. The incentive to war would conse- 
quently be removed, the welfare of the peo- 
ple being bound up in the preservation of 
peace. Especially would that be the case in 
ngland, whose foreign commerce is the 


source of her wealth. 
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1812—Surrerines anp Loss is New Enciann Fisuinc Towns—Conventions OF 1815 ayp 


1818—Dripiomatic StrucGies— 


OrbER IN CouncIL—CLOosiInG oF THE Ports 


The revolt of the Colonies of North Amer- 
ica was a memorable struggle. Our revolu- 
tionary fathers stood steadil 
pose; and were prepared to defend their 
right to the creation of a Power distinct and 
separate from the mother country. 
event needed the sagacity of statesimanship, 
as well as courage and patriotism on the 
hattle-field. And that sagavity was forth- 
coming in aid of the negotiators, always 
ready to advance the cause, even while the 
confiict was being waged. 

Previous to the Reyolution, the principles 
of the navigation laws had been applied to 
the Colonies. But when they became inde- 
pendent States, the time would arrive for the 
negotiation of a treaty with Great Britain. 
The records of Congress show that, on a propo- 
sition to open a negotiation for peace, Mr. 
Gerry introduced resolutions relating to the 
fisheries, on which there was much debate. 
The common rights of Americans to fish on 


Veantsome Necorrarroys—ReETALIATORY LEGISLATION— 


To VESSELS OF BOTH COUNTRIES. 


| the banks of Newfoundland, and the other 
fishing banks and seas of North America, 


y to their pur- | 
i 


Such an } 


were claimed. A violent opposition sprang 
up. It was said to be absurd to expect that 
a war, commenced for freedom, should be 
continued for the humble privilege of catch- 
ing fish. Mr. Gerry replied: ‘‘It is not so 
much fishing, as enterprise, industry, em- 


ployment. It is not fish merely which gen- 


itlemen sneer at; it is gold, the produce of 


| that 


avocation. It is the employment of 


those who would otherwise be idle, the food 


of those who would otherwise be hungry, the 


wealth of those who would otherwise be 
poor,—that depend upon your putting these 
into the your 


The resolution passed; and Mr. 


resolutions instructions to 


minister.’ 


Adams was instructed *‘that the common 
right of tishing should in no case be given 


up.’? And they were not given up. In the 


‘third article of the treaty which was made, 
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“Ti was agreed that the people of the 
United States shall continue to enjoy unmo- 
lested, the right to take fish of every kind, 
on the Grand Bank, and on all the other 


banks of Newfoundland: also, in the Gulf 


of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in 


the sea where the inhabitants of both coun- | 


tries used, at any time heretofore, to fish,”’ 
We. 

Congress, at its first session, had to deal 
with the principle of the navigation acts of 
England, and appointed a committee to re- 
port upon the expediency of increasing the 
duty upon foreign tonnage carrying Ameri- 
can produce to places in America not adinit- 
ting American vessels, and to frame a bill 
placiug the same restraints upon the com- 
merce of foreign American States that they 
placed upon us. By a report of Alexander 
Hamiiton, in 1790, it appears that the total 
tonnage was 766,089 tons. The tariff of 1789 
was specific and ad valorem, and discrimina- 
ted 10 per cent. in favor of the trade con- 
ducted by American shipping—an imitation 
of the Navigation Acts of the European 
States. But in the winter of 1792-3, acts 
were passed which were substantially the 
same as the English acts, then in force; and 
so far as they differ, may be considered as 
more rigorous, These statutes are still in 
force, never having been materially altered ; 
and they may be understood as defining the 
way in which. American ships are to be 
manned; the peculiar privileges enjoyed by 





them; the conditions under which foreign 
ships shall beallowed to engage in the trade 
of this country, either as importers or as ex- 
porters ; or as carriers of commodities from 
one port of the country to another. And it 
may be remarked that none of the Naviga- 
tion Acts of Europe were so stringent as 
those of England and the United States. The 
American act was productive of great na- 
tional benefit. During the years that fol- 
lowed the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, England and France being almost con- 
stantly at war, the United States had almost 
the whole carrying trade of the world; and 
its vast profits laid the foundation of the 


? 


wealth of the country, and built up its com- 


mercial marine with a rapidity unexampled 


in history. 


But the career of the United States was 
attended with trials and struggles, with vast 


individual loss, while aiming to obtain a 


broader recognition of national rights. The 
prohibitory acts of 1808, the embargo, and 


other restrictive measures, which preceded 
the war of 1812, produced most disastrous 
|results in New England. Ship building, 
| which had been a considerable trade, had 
almost died out; the fisheries, as the nur- 


series of navigation and for the nurture of 


man, as Mr. Jefferson called them, were al- 
most unproductive, and the ships of Ameri- 
cans were seized. Then came the war, with 
its negotiations and questions to be settled. 
During the negotiations at Ghent, John 
Adams, who was at Quiney, Mass., ad- 
dressed a letter to President Madison, on the 
28th of November, 1814, in which he said: 
** All that [can say is, that I would continue 
this war forever, rather than surrender one 
acre of our territory, one iota of the fisheries, 
(as established by the third article of the 
treaty of 1783), or one sailor impressed from 
* * ‘It is the de- 


cree of Providence, as I believe, that the na- 


any merchant ship.’’ 


tion must be purified in the furnace of afilic- 
tion.’? Sentiments like these inspired the 
true course to be taken. Mr. Clay embodied 
in a proposition to the British commissioners 
the principle that we held our rights of fish- 
ing by the same tenure as we did our inde- 
pendence; that, unlike another class of 
treaties, the treaty of 1783 is to be regarded 
as perpetual, and of the nature of a deed, in 
which the fisheries arean appurtenant of the 
soil conveyed or parted with; and that, 
therefore, no stipulation was necessary or 


| desirable to secure the perpetuity of the ap- 


pendage, more than the territory itself. Out 
of these propositions grew the Commercial 
Convention, of July 8, 1815, which estab- 
lished a reciprocity of duties and charges of 
all kinds upon the vessels of Great Britain 
and the United States, in the ports of each 
nation. Its operation was, by its terms, to 
begin from the day of its date. The rule of 
reciprocity ought to have attached, practi- 
cally, at that time; instead of which, each 
nation continued for a while to levy the du- 


ties existing before the convention, and Lng- 
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land had not abolished them allin }818. The 
al policy of the United States was 





commer} 


made known by the act of March 3, 1815, | 


and the principle set forth in that act was 
applied by the convention to the commerce 
between the United States and the British 
territories in Europe. But the convention, 
having excluded from its scope the trade be 
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States, stands thus, as recordedin the diary. 








The United States contend for a free inter- 
course in their vessels with the British West 
India Islands, and British colonies en the 
continent of North America, whenever the 


trade is opened at all by Great Britain to 


their flag; else, they say, that, by naviga- 


| tion acts of their own, they will be obliged 


tween the United States and the British col- | 
onies in America, Great Britain had, in part, | 


secured to herself all the benefits of the con- | 


vention. She had obtained the relinquish- 
ment of our discriminating duties ; 
by her navigation laws, retained for herself, 
in the exclusion of the colonies from the ar- 


rangement of mutual commerce, all the ad- | 


vantage of the double and circuitous voyage 


colonies to the United States, and from the | 


United States to Great Britain ; and the dis 
astrous eifects of this were speedily felt by 
the commercial and navigatory interests of 
the United States. Mr. Richard Rush, who 
was sent to England as Minister of the United 


States, was charged with the important duty | are 
6 “ | the same footing. 


of representing this state of affairs to the 


British Government; and he was to ask thein ! Say | ) t 
| navigation acts were levelled. V 


Mr. Rush reached Lon- 
1817, and 


to apply a remedy. 


don at the close of the year en- 


but she, | 


; been 
from Great Britain to the colonies, from the | 


| this 


| tinents of Asia, Africa, and America 


r 


ihe steady 





to prohibit the trade altogether. 
policy of England has been to secure as large 
an employment as possible of her own ton- 
with the 


Her celebrated naviga- 


nage, in carrying on her commerce 
rest of the world. 
tion acts, commenced in Cromwell's time, 
and adhered to in principle ever since, what- 
ever occasional departures there may have 


from them in practice, nave all had 





end in view. They provided that the 


nel the con- 


should 





whole trade between England a 


| be carried on in English ships, manned by 


tered at once upon his labors, even before he | 
had been presented to George IV, then re- | 


gent. rom an interesting diary, kept by 
Mr. Rush, during his residence abroad, it 
appears that, at his first interview with Lord 
Castlereagh, that nobleman expressed his 
pleasure at hearing of the prosperity of 
the United 
perity of 
uted to that of others. 
nity, the subject of the Commercial Conven- 


States, remarking that the pros 
commercial nation contrib- 


At another opportu- 


one 





tion was discussed, Mr. Rush observed that, 





as neither country had carried out its terms, 
his Government desired to carry back the 
operation of the Convention to the day of its 
date, ani was ready to give effect to this 


rule by retrospective measures, hoping to 


| part of the British Empire, her ri 


| trade open to the United States. 


| United States claimed was, that, 


find a corresponding disposition in his Majes- | 


ty’s government. The partial opening of 
the West 


United States, was also to be considered, and 


India trade, to the vessels of the 


placed upon a satisfactory footing. The pre 
aof the nature of this trade, accord- 


cise j 





ing to ¢] 


e statement on the side of the United | 


English sailors. They also embraced regu- 


iations that placed the trade between Eng- 
iand and the European nations upon nearly 
It was against the pre- 
vious monopoly of Dutch tonnage that these 
‘hat more 





natural, than that other nations should be 
unwilling to witness the same monopoly in 
the tonnage of England, that she objected to 
in that of the Dutch ; more especially, since 
dominions of Eng- 
and have swelled to an ext tliat 
xd in the time of 


could 


the foreign and colonial 
1 ent 
scarcely have been conceiy 


Cromwell? The West in Islands being 


to in- 





terdict all trade between them and any for- 
eign country, could not be denied, and was 
not. As a general rule, she did interdict it; 
advance 
the 


When she 


but there were junctures when, to 
obiects of her own, she would throw 
did this, she confined it to ber own ships, 
What the 


whenever 


silor 
SabtiOra. 


manned by her own 


the trade existed at all, it should be carried 
on in their vessels, manned by their sailors, 


vessels srilors of 





as well as with the and 
Engiand. The trade once opened, the United 
urged 
their right to a voice in its regulatiy This 


It had been nraintained 


States were parties to it; and thence 


was their doctrine. 
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since the days of President Washington. It 
conteniplated uo interference with the colo- 
nial rights or monopoly of Great Britain. It 
leit her at full liberty to prohibit the impor- 
tation into her colonies of whatever articles 
she thought fit, from the United States; 
and in like manner to prohibit exportations. 
It only asked the commercial intercourse, 
of whatever nation it might be, that was 


once opened for her benetit, or that of both | 


countries, should be placed upon a footing of 
equality as to the vessels and sailors of both. 
This had been done in the trade between the 
United States and the European dominions of 
Britain 
That convention itself, unless the reciprocity 
were extended to the West Indies, would 
give undue advantages to British vessels. 
The Jatter could sail, 


by the convention of July, 1815. 


its enactments, 
Liverpool to New York, for example, 


wader 
from 
pay? 





4 in New York, none other than Amer- 
ican duties, 





colonial system, they could sail to the Eng- 


lish West Indies and back again to Eng- 


land, making profit from this three-fold ope- | 


ration. 
were confined to the direct track between 


New York and Liverpool. The British ship 


could sail on the three sides of the triangle ; | 


the American only on one. 


While Mr. Rush was holding communica- 


tion with the British Government.in America, | 


the Navigation Act, of the 18th of April, 
1818, was passed. This act closed the ports 
of the United States against British 


cainst every 
vessel, coming from aiy port or place in any 


British colony, or territory, which was, or | 
might be, by the ordinary laws of navigation | 


and trade, closed vessels owned 


against 


by citizens of the United States; and such | 


British vessel, notwithstanding that, in the 
course of her voyage, she might have touched 


at, or cleared out from, any intermediate 


port or place in the British possessions, open | 


to the vessels of the United States, was nev- 


ertheless to be excluded United 
States, provided she had cleared out, or 
sailed, from any closed British port, before 


touching at, or clearing out from, such inter- 


from the 


mediate open port; and every vessel viola- 


ting, or attempting to violate, the act, was 
declared to be forfeited, together with her 


Thence, under the English | 


American vessels, onthe other hand, | 
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| cargo, to the United States. And every 
| British vessel, in any port of the United 
| States, on board of which should have been 
| there laden, for exportation, any articles of 


| the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
| United States, other than sea stores, neces- 


| sary for the voyage, was required, under 
| penalty of forfeiture of vessel and cargo, to 
| give satisfactory security that the article so 
laden on board for exportation, should be 
| landed at some place other than a place in 
| any British colony, or territory, which, by 
| the ordinary laws of navigation and trade, 
| might happen to be closed against vessels of 
| the United States. 

Mr. Rush explained the reluctance with 
which the President had given ! is consent 


to that act, but said it was founded on equal 
| jastice; still his desire was to give efficacy 
| to measures mutually more beneficial and 
| conciliatory. To that end, the negotiation of 
| & general treaty was proposed, which should 
| include, among other matters, the question 
relating to the fisheries, which was of imme- 


diate and pressing importance. The nego- 


4 


| tiation proceeded, and the right and. iiberty, 


{ 


forever, was secured to American vessels, 





in common with British vessels, to fish on 


| the coasts of Newfoundland, Labrador, &e., 
| with the exception of the inshore fishing, 
| land, 
j article could be agreed upon as to the West 
| India trade, because of the colonial system 


| of Great Britain. 


but no 


within three miles from the 


Where, however, the colo- 


| nial system of Spain interfered with English 
| commerce, a very decided opinion was ex- 
| pressed, on behalf of England, by one who 
| had a right to speak. The Spanish Ambas- 
sador represented to Cromwell, that the In- 


| 
| 
| 
| quisition and the colonial trade were his 


| master’s two eyes. Cromwellreplied : ‘* Then 
} . 
| I must trouble your master to put out his 
And 


were not to be disregarded. 


|two eyes.”’ words, from Cromwell, 
| But to return 


to the tisheries : It was said that New Eng- 


land, alone, was more populous than were 
the Dutch, when their sailors carried terror 
and as mari- 
time; and that were the 


‘her farms 


| 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| . 

| to the shores of the Medway, 
| upon 
| 

| 


|ocean, and she gathered her harvesis from every 


| sea.’? 
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As England continued to hold to her mo- 
nopoly, the United States was forced to legis- 
late against British vessels gaining any ad- 





vantages from trade, while American vessels 


were excluded from her colonial ports. The 
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only direct from the United States. No 
American vessel, so admitted to those ports, 


act of May 15, 1820, closed the ports of the 
| 
United States against British vessels coming | 


by sea irom any place in Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, St. 
John’s, Cape Breton, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
the Caicos, or any of the dependencies of 
either of them, or from any other place in 
the possession of Great Britain, in the West 
Indies, or on the continent of America, south 
of the United States, under penalty of for- 
feiture of vessel and cargo. It also contin- 
ued the prohibition concerning imports to 
the above-named places, in British bottoms. 
The british Government saw that England 
would not be permitted to engross all the com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States 
and her colonies, and certain of the colonial 
ports were opened to the admission of Ameri- 
with certain articles of 


can vessels laden 


American produce. Congress reciprocated 
this concession, by the act of May 6, 1822 
authorizing the President to proclaim the 
opening of our ports, upon terms of equal ad- 
vantage. But the English concessions were 


very imperfect. American vessels were al- 
lowed to carry directly, and not otherwise, 
from some American port to the certain colo- 
nial ports which had been opened, and enor- 
mous duties were levied upon the articles 
they were permitted to carry, from which 
the cargoes of British vessels were exempt. 


And those vessels, moreover, could carry | 


from the colony in North America to the 
colony in the West Indies, which American 
could not. The inegualities under 
which American commerce labored, were so 
great and obvious, that the act of March 1, 
1823, was passed. This act limited the inter- 
course with the United States in British ves 
sels to the direct voyage. By the old Navi- 
gation Act, of the Commonwealth, no vessel 
of the United States could enter any of the 


vessels 





enumerated ports of the British colonies, 
coming from any other part of the world ; and 
the act of GeorgeIV, which relaxed the old 
Navigation Act, so as to open the enumerated 
ports to American vessels, admitted them 


| coming from elsewhere, to bring with 
| merchandise from the enumerated ports ; 


could export anything from them, because 


no other vessels were admitted. And it was 
impossible fully to apply the restrictions to 
British vessels which were applied to Amer- 
icans. So the, act forbade British vessels, 
them 


and 


| those coming from the enumerated ports, to 


bring with them merchandise from else- 
oD 


where. Parliament met this enactinment by a 
law which limited the liberty of trade to 


“the ships of those countries which, having 


colonial possessions, should grant the like 


privileges, of trading with those possessions, 


to British ships ; or which, not having colo- 


' nial possessions, should place the commerce 


and navigation of Great Britain, and of its 
possessions abroad, upon the footing of the 
The United States, 


no colonial possessions, could not 


most favored nation.”’ 
having 
come within the first of 
but it was expected to come under the sec- 
ond. It did not do so; and an Order in 
Council was issued, July 27, 1820, declaring 
that the United States had not complied with 
the conditions of the act of Parliament, and 
declaring that the trade and interc: be- 
tween the United States and the greater part 
of the British colonies should cease, ou a day 


these conditions : 









nyse 


named. The President, on March 17, 1827, 
issned a proclamation declaring that the 
trade between the United States and the 
British colonies be prohibited. And thus, 


said Mr. Cushing, by the official acts of both 
governments, the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and most of 
British colonies in America, was suspended, 


the 


and ceased. The value of the interests, 
brought to a stand still so suddenly, may 
be seen by the following figures, which show 
the gross registred tonnage, and the total 
amount of the imports and exports of both 


nations for the year 1826: 


Statement of the Gross Re gistere d Toanage for 
Ss Let Lod are - . 
137,97! 


the Year 1826: 75 5 tons. 
Statement Showing the Value of bore ‘an Mer- 


‘onsumed 


1 OF, } 
chaudise Tnported, hi - exported ar 





inthe Onited States, in the Veur 
Imported madalaeics Poa cae eRieee 
KE-OMPOLCOG fe... Sc20cladsch or eans. sees is 
Consumed, and on hand...... 







Population 
Consumption per capita, 
Value of the Exp rts of Domestic Pra: 

Manufactures jor the Year 1326: 
Year ending Sept. 20, Amount....5 


ire and 





93,055,710). 








NEBRASKA: 


ITS PAST, 


NEBRASKA: ITS PAST, 
All States 


their i 


are known by names other than 
hence, Nebraska was christ- 
Yet its editors 
and citizens generally, in writing, denomi- 
nate it the ‘‘ Junior State.” 


yal ones; 


ened the ‘* Antelope State.’’ 


This they will 
abandon, however, next year, when Colorado 
will take her place as the ‘Junier’? and 
‘* Centennial State.’’ ‘Nebraska’ is an 
Indian word, and was the original name of 
what is calied the ‘‘Platte’’ 
me?” ‘* Braska ’’—wide, shallow. 
The territory forming the State of Nebraska, 


now River. 


water; 


was included in the Louisiana purchase of 
1803, aud, until 1812, formed a part of the 
**District,’’ or ‘ Territory,’’ of 


when it was embraced in 


Louisiana, 
‘“* Missouri Terri- 
tory.’’ After the organization of Missouri, 
$21, Nebraska 
organization until Is44, 
phen a 


as a State, in was without 
when Senator Ste- 
Douglas, the ‘Little Giant,’’ of 
introduced a bill to establish the 


of Nebraska, which was referred, 


? 
lilinois, 
Territory 
unended, and finally lost sight of, until 
IS48, when the same Senator revived his 
bill, which was reported by the Committee 
on Territories, recommitted, and again slept 
until 1854, when its awakening aroused the 
entire Union. Congress then defined the 
But in 1851, Colo- 


Dakota were organized, and in 1863 


territory of Nebraska. 
rado and 
Idaho, each taking a portion from Nebraska, 
reducing it to its present broad limits of 
75,000 sguare miles, or the seventh largest 
State in the Union. 

In March, 1860, the electors of Nebraska, 
by a vote of 1,8 
a State 





government. 
the reqnest 


In 1864, Congress, at 
of the Territorial legislature, 
1 enabling act, which provided, 
among other things, that the Constitution 
of Nebraska 


passed a 


should contain an article, for- 


ever irrevocable, without the consent of 
Congress— 

Ist. That slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude, should be forever prohibited, in said 
State. 

2d. That perfect toleration of religious 
sentiment should be secured, and no inhab- 
itant Gl said State, to be ever molested, in 


persou or property, on account of his or ber 


mode of religious worship. 


17 to 1,987, declined forming | 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

3d. That the people of the Territory 
‘should disclaim all right to the unappropri- 
ated public lands within its borders; that 
the lands of citizens of the United States, not 
not be 
taxed higher than the land belonging to resi- 
dents, and that the land, or property, of the 


residing within the State, should 


United States should not be taxed. 

Nothing definite was done, however, until 
June, 1866, when, by a vote of 3,938 to 
3,838, the Constitution was ratiilied by the 
electors, and, in July of the same year, the 
first legislature of the State convened, at 

was not 
ess finally 
Presi- 
dent Johnson having refused to sign, or veto, 
the bill adopted by Congress for that pur- 


Omaha, the then Capital; but it 
until February 8, 1567, that Cougi 
passed a bill admitting Nebraska. 


pose, in July, 1566, and vetoel the one 
passed in January, 1867, and when the bill 
finally passed, it was over President John- 
son’s veto; by a Senate vote of 30 to 9, and 


in the House by a vote of 120 to 44. 
son’s professed objections were, that the bill 


John- 


embraced conditions not mentioned in the 
enabling act; that the proceedings attend- 
ing the formation of the Constitution were 
different from those prescribed; and that 
the population did not, at that time, justify 
the admission of Nebraska But it was gen- 
erally understood that his real objection was 
the political character of the applicant. 

| The bill admitted the State into the Union, 
| upon an equal tooting with the original 
States, with the following express condition: 
| Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, Thot this 
| shall not take effect, except upoi the funda- 
‘mental condition, that, within the ‘State of 
' Nebraska, there shall be no denial of the 
j elective franchise, or of any other right, to 
any person, by reason of race, or color, ex- 
cept indians not taxed; and upon the fur- 
ther fundamental condition, that the legisla- 
ture of said State, by a solemn public act, 
shall declare the assent of said State to the 
said fundamental condition, and shail trans- 
mit to the President of the United States an 
authentic copy of said act. 

Upon receipt of this, the President was 
required, by proclamation, to announce the 
fact; and from that time, without further 
proceeding on the part of Congress, the ad- 
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NEBRASKA : 


mission of the State into the Union was to 
be considered as complete. 

On the 20th of February, 1867, the Ne- 
braska legislature ratified the above provi- 


sion, and declared that said third section of | 


act of Congress should be a part of the or- 
ganie law of the State. 


mation, the compliance of Nebraska with the 
provisions aforesaid, and from that day dates 
her full admission into tre Union. 

There is, probably, no State in the Union 
which can show such material advantages, 


insuch a short period, as Nebraska, from | 


March, 1807, to the opening of the present 
us lies the valedictory mes- 


year. Before 

sage of Governor Robt. W. Furnas, delivered 
. 

in January last, a masterly State paper, from 


lean, that at the close of the fiscal 





which we 








year, LS72, there were 538 school houses in 
the State, valued at 
the report, for the fiscal year 1874, showed 


$700,000 ; whereas, 


1,845 school houses, valued at over $1,300,- | 


000, an increase of over 800 buildings and 
$600,000, intwo years ; while the increase in 
pupils, 
there being at the close of 1874, 72,991. 


for the same period, was 21,868, 


Nebraska has, also, a State University, 


Agricultural College and Normal School, 


each and ail ina flourishing condition, which 


speaks weil for the educational spirit of the 


people of the ‘‘Antelope State.’’ 

Of State institutions, Nebraska has an In- 
sane Asyliun, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and 
Penitentiary, and the last le; 





islature provi- 
ded for the erection of a Blind Asylum. And 
here it is proper to add, that the aver- 
age number of convicts in the Penitentiary 
is 54. It is the only institution which does 
not thrive in proportion to the swelling pop- 
ulation of the State. , 

The head waters and upper branches of 
the Missouri River are in Nebraska. 
The soil is of exuberant fertility, and of a 
dark, vegetable mould, easily stirred and 


all 





tilled, The altitude of the country secures | 


to ita dry, pure, salubrious atmosphere, five 
from fog and humidity. The extreme 
tempered by prairie breezes— 
the extreme of cold is 15° and 20°, but the 
“zephyrs ’’ of winter do not temper it much. 


heat is 100 


ITS PAST, 


Ou the Ist of March, | 
1867, the President announced, by procla- | 


of 


PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


PRES 





| THE iNT. 


We have briefly, and without effort to ex- 


tenuate, set forth Nebraska as it was, from 
which it will be seen, that she was born after 
much travail and solicitude. And even after 


untable 
that the 


people of the world, through our geographers, 


its birth, it had a seemingly insur 
obstacle to overcome, in the fact. 


were led to believe that the State was located 


in the centre of the ‘‘Great American Des- 


erte” 3nt to-day, the three hundred 
thousand inhabitants of the State are wit- 


nesses of the great error thus circulated. 


And there are other witnesses also. We re- 
fer to those of the several States of the Union, 


who attended the two last National Porologi- 


eal Exhibitions, holden at Rich ; 





Vir-, 
ginia, and Boston, Massachusetts, at each of 
the largest 
and most envied premiums. The recor 
be required by many ere this is beli 


Well, to prove it. 


which Nebraska carried away 


eved, 


Ou page AD of pro- 
ceedings of the Convention and Exhibition 
holden at Richmond, Virginia, September 6, 
7 and 8, 1871, we find the followi: 

‘* Brom Nebraska State Horticultur.) 
| ety, Nemaha county, Nebraska, R.W.Yurnas, 
| Secretary : 134 varieties of apples, 12 of seed- 
ling peaches, 10 of pears, 2 of ptuins, 1 of 
grapes. The collection of seedling peaches 
attracted marked attention. Fourteen years 
ago, not asingle fruit tree, of any variety, 


record: 


Pocl- 





was grown in Nebraska.”’ 
On page 42 we find the following: 


“The Committee on Special Premiums for 
the best collection of apples, peaches, pears 
and grapes, report that the only entry meet- 
ing the requirements of this premiwun, is 
that from Nebraska, and respectfully recom- 
mend, that the premium of one hundred 
dollars, offered by the Virginia Pomological 
Society, be awarded accordingly.’’ 

** Colonel !urnas, of the Nebraska delega- 
tion, rose immediately after the reading of 
the report, and said: Nebraska did not send 
her fruits here to take premiums, and begged 
leave to donate the premiums awarded tothe 
American Pomological Society. The dona- 
tion was accepted, and three cheers given for 
Nebraska.”’ 

In the proceedings of the National Exhibi- 


tion at Boston, Massachusetts, September 10, 
| 11 and 12, 1873, we find that: 
| ** Nebraska had on exhibition 229 varieties 
| of apples, 43 of pears, 8 of grapes, S of peach- 
| es—total 288.”’ 


DP 
mh 
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port: 
‘First among the collection from States, 
are those from Nebraska and Kansas, re- 


markable for the size and beauty of the speci- | 


mens, and the large number of varieties ; 
that from Nebraska embracing !9.) sorts, be- 
sides several good seedlings, highly com- 
mendable. 


dollars for state collection, to the State of 
Nebraska. 
“Gav. Furnas, in the name of Nebraska, 


presented the money to the American Pomo- 
logical Society, while receiving the medal 
with pride and pleasure.’’ 

medal 


The donation was accepted and 


awarded, amid cheers for the State of Ne- | 


braska. 

"At the Chicago Exposition, this Fall, Ne- 
brasks coupeted with several States for the 
Wilder medal for fruit, and won it, thus 
achieving victory at three successive con- 
tests witn her elder sisters. 

The above would seem to settle the ab- 
surdity that Nebraska 
the **Great American Desert,’ as 


was located in the 
heart of 
also to contradict Ripley and Dana, editors 
9? 


of ‘*The New American Cyclopawdia,’? when 


‘“* The winters of Nebraska are too 
> The statistics of the | 


they say, 
severe for peaches. 
United States also show, that in the produc- 
tion of all the cereals,(?) Nebraska stands 
amongst the foremost of States. 


We copy from Gov. Furnas’ last message, 


to show how Nebraska stands in the way of 
internal improvements ; 

“On the first day of January, 1875, there | 
were Ove thousand one hundred and seven 
and -uine hundredths (1,107.69) miles | 
completed railroads in the State. The Union 
Pacilie, 469.90 miles ; Burlington and Mis- 
souri iiiver, in Nebraska, (90.75 miles; 
Atchison and Nebraska, 110.78 miles; St. | 
Joseph and Denver, 88.50 miles ; 


sixty 








Midland 
Pacific, 83 miles ;.Omaha and Southwestern, 
47.05 ails Fremont, Elkhorn and Missou- 
ri Valley, 50.75 miles; Omaha and North- 
western, 41) miles; Sioux City and Pacifie, 
26.96; Brownville and Fort Kearney, 10 
miles. The total property valuation in the 
State, as returned to the Auditor, for 1874, 
Was $51,215,815.42, from which was deduct- 
ed $454,750.25 valuation, exempt from taxa- | 





tion by reason of tree planting, as provided 
by law, leaving the net total valuation for | 
taxable purposes, $80,754,044.17.”’ 


And on page 67, we find the following re- | 


The Committee award the first. 
premium, the Wilder silver medal and fifty | 


| But 


lof the 


jas in 1875. 


| elder States. 


Last year the locusts, commonly, but im- 
“cc 


properly denominated ‘‘ grasshoppers, ’’ visit- 


; ed Nebraska and did much damage to the 


corn and fruit crops, arriving too late to fat- 
ten on the wheat and barley. 
parting, they deposited their 


Before de- 
eggs in the 
State, which hatched out last Spring, and 
before the issue had obtained wings with 
which to migrate, did considerable damage, 
locusts are not considered as indigen- 
ous to Nebraska, and the despoiled agricul- 
turists of the State were not disheartened. 
looking upon the dispensation as the farmers 
States upon 4a 
drouth, the worm or potato bug, as accident- 


Eastern would look 


al, notincidental. No country, or section of 
country in the world, is exempt from occa- 
sional reverses, and Nebraskians believe 
that they are heir to as few of them as the 
inhabitants of any other portion of the hemi- 
Notwithstanding the locust devas- 


tation, the State never produced such crops 


sphere. 


Ss un- 





The corn crop, especially, i 
precedented, some of the earlier varieties 
maturing in sixty-five days. In some por- 
tions of the State, eaten out by the locusts, 
a new variety of very beautiful lawn grass 
has made its appearance. 


In politics, Nebraska is what those who so 


| determinedly resisted her admission into the 
| Union anticipated she would be—Republican 
to the core, there being many counties in the 


State, the air of which does not hedge ina 


| single Democrat. 


Nebraska has several cities, which, in 
point of population, character of buildings, 
ete., would reflect credit upon any of the 
Take, for instance, Lincoln, 
the Capital city. Seven years ago last No- 
vember, it had no population, and the prai- 
rie was broken for the foundation of a Capi- 
tol building. Now, it is a city of upwards of 
8,000 inhabitants, with fine, broad streets set 
off on either side with buildings, many of 
which would attract attention and admira- 
tion if located in metropolitan cities. Sev- 
eral newspapers, daily and weekly, are there 


| published, a grand Opera House and an Acad- 


emy of Musie of imposing dimensions, have 
been erected, gas has been introduced ; thir- 
teen religious edifices have been erected: 
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aud three important railways run through brilliant future in store for Nebraska, but he 
her confines. prefers to submit the bare and crude facts 
ITS FUTURE. without coloring or varnish. Suffice it to 

Tue future of Nebraska is not problemati- say, in conclusion, in point of climate, pro- 
cal, but determined, as nearly asanythingin ductiveness and society, Nebraska has leap- 
the future can be. Her population is indus- ed from the condition of a frontier State to 
trious and thrifty. Scarcely a person canbe one of development and character. All it 
found within her boundaries, over the age requires is more capital in the shape of 
of five years, who cannot and do not read. money, muscle and brains, to enzble the 
With this as a basis, much might be written State to make antelope strides in the race 
to estab! ish the view of the writer as to the tor eminence and pre-eminence, 


ELI IMENTS OF NATIONAL UNITY 


When Hamilton penned the words:, Of course, it is not expected, neither is it 
‘Happy America, if those to whom thou reasonable to expect, that the whee!s of gov- 
hast entrusted the guardianship of thy in- ernment, even under a system where all the 
fancy, know how to provide for thy future) citizens are sovereign, can be mae to re- 
repose ; but miserable and undone, if their volve without jar and with equal smootiness. 
negligeuve or ignorance permits the spirit of It is only through discussion and compari- 


discord to erect her banner on the ruins of son of views, that the majesty of justice is 
thy tranyuility,’? lhe gave expression to a made apparent. A sameness and unanimity 
fervent, patriotic and righteous aspiration, of thought in a people, is incompatible with 
aud ove which applies with equal force and individual independence and cultivated in- 
pertinency to-day, addressed to those who telligence. Hamilton well understoot this 
are entrusted with the guardianship of the When speaking of the Federal Constitution 
Union. iwhen submitted to the States: ‘ The real 

Political liberty, in its modest, most liber- | interests of a 5 
al and iiteral seuse, was given birth to in! give way to the interests of the Union, for 
this country. ‘The experiment had beep when a sacrilice of one or the other is neces- 
but not in! sary, the power becomes only an apparent 


tate ought, in every case, to 


tried im other countries and ages, 





such bivad and generous principies as here, | interest, and should yield on the priuciple, 
for generally too much power was vested | that the small good ought never to oppose the great 
in the rulers and military magnates. Athens | one.”? Through an interchange of views, 
had wiat was denominated a de mocratic | the greater and lesser good are made dis- 
form of government ; yet histury telis us nat | tinguishable. The freest and broadest scope 
Pericles, in order to ingratiate himself in should be given discussion, but the ballot- 
general favor, paid court to the prejudices box should be deeined the arbiter of thought, 
of the imasses, by rousing them against the and the voice of the people conceded to be 
aristocracy, and while professing to work in the voice of God. Again, Hamilton said, 
the interest of the people and against the when advocating the adoption of the Federal 
t} 


designs of the aristocracy, undermiued the Constitution, after giving expression to 
constitution of his country, squandered its memorable sentence: ‘SA Nation without a 
treasure, and to avoid accountability and) NavionanGovernMeNtis an awful spectacle. 
cover up his delinquencies, plunged Athens ‘‘The compacts which are to embrace thir- 
in awar, which resulted in the destruction teen distinct States in a common bond of 
of the country. Such power is not vested amity and union, must as necessarily be a 
In any one man under our form or govern- compromise of as many dissimilar interests 
ment. Under our system, all power isin the andinclinations. How can perfection spring 
peopie, those who exercise it being but the from such interests ?’’ Perfection is not ex- 
agents of the people, and subject to their pected, but an approach may be made to it 
encouraging or restraining influences. | by and through earnest, patriotic eifort, after 
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careful and thoughtful canvassing of jaudg- 
ment and opinion. 

Elliott, reporter of the Convention which 
framed the Federal Constitution, tells us 
that whilst the 
the Constitution, Dr. Franklin, looking to- 
ward the President’s chair, at the back of 


last menibers were signing 


which a rising sun happened to be painted, 
observed to a few near him, that 
painters nad found it dificult to distinguish 
in their art a rising froma setting sun. ‘1 
‘often and often, in the 


members 


have,’’ said he, 
course of the session, and the vicissitudes of 


as to its issues, looked 





my hopes and fears 
at that behind the President, without being 
able to tell wether it was rising 

but now, at length, Ihave the happiness to 


kuow, that it is a rising and not a setting 


sun.” 
This uation did not spring into existence 
and developed. 


Minerva, fuil-grown 


gourds and mushrooms grow in anight 


like 
Ouly 
and perish as speedily; but the Fathers, 
an eye singh 


ow them, and animated with 


with to the interests of those 


who should fol! 


the hope and beiiet that the Sun of the Re- | 


public would uot set until Time drifted and 
merged into eternity, provided us with a 


NATIONAL 





UNITY. 


Surely, nothing save the unbridled schemes 
n and 





of partizans, surcharged with pas 
hate, and governed by the principle of ** rule 
or ruin. 

In 1861, power was lezitimately and con- 
stitutionally withdrawn from the Deimocrat- 
ic party and vested in the Repubticans; 
whereupon the influential leaders of the De- 
mocracy set themselves about to tear down 
the pillars of the Republic, and through a 
sea of blood attain position, which they 
could not through the suifrages of electors. 
The Republican party resisted the fratra- 


' cidal elfort, and frustrated it, and las since 


or setting ; i 


, the loyal States. 


used its best endeavors to so rehabilitate the 
insurrectionary States, that they should be 
enabled to work easily and contentedly un- 
der the same intluences and laws that govern 
But, unfortunately tor the 


country, there are those who look with dis- 


| favor upon ail efforts looking to conciliation 
/ and harmony, and the effects of their teach- 


Constitution, which was at once a marvel of | 


statesmanship, and stimulus to the higher and | 


nobler aspirations ot mankind. The people of 
the several! States accepted it, and the news of 
its adoption was hailed with delight by mil- 
lions beyond the seas, who looked upon 
America with the delight and confidence ex- 


perienced by the ‘* wise men ’’ when follow- | 


ing the Star of Bethlehem. 

No people under the stars ever had so 
much to be proud of, ever inherited such a 
priceless legacy, as the Americans, and it is 
enough to mind with amaze- 
ment, that there are to be found within our 
they could, 


crowd the 


boundaries men who would, if 
dissolve our relations as States and people, 
and upon the ruins of our grand Republic, 
establish small confederacies. —Lincoin’s 
question, in 1561, to the threatening rebels, 
not as friends 


Was pertinent: ‘*Can we 


make laws, better than as aliens we conld 


asked the immortal mar- 


make treaties /”’ 
tyr. 
dation of interests and unison of hopes? 


What stands in the way of a consoli- 


| its biindness.’’ 


ing are fruittulot much discuntent and imis- 
xclaim, 





chief. Well may the patriot citizen 


as did Hamilton, when commentines on the 
| efforts of a similar class in his day to defeat 


the ratification of the Federal Constitution: 
**The more I see, the more I find reason for 
those who love their country to weep over 
To the lasting and enduring 
credit of Republicans let it be noted, that 
not a single one has put himself on record 
as opposed to extending the right hand of 


friendship and fellowship to their erring 
brethren, only requiring that no special 
privileges be granted those who fought 


against the Starry Banner, over those who 
periled their livesin its defence. Ontie con- 
trary, they each say to the other, as Hamilton 
did to his friend, Col. Saunders : “We 
have tought side by side to make America 
free ; let us, hand in hand, straggleiv make 
her happy.’’ 

A more untenable doctrine than ‘* State 
Rights’? was never impressed as a hobby, 
and yet it is the staple upon which the ene- 
mies of the Republican party seek to regain 
lost power. In saying that it is untenable, is 
notinduiging in mere assertion, but is easily 
demonstrated ; and the effort is timely, in- 
asiuuch as the way to harmonious union is 
clogged by enemies ot the Republican par- 
ty, who insist upon a recognition of the dog- 
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ma as a cardinal principle. The fact might 
be cited, that the question entered largely 
into the late war, and that the result 


was a verdict in favor of the doctrine that | 


the Federal Government is superior to that 
ofthe State, as that of the State is superior 
to that of its counties. 
fuller evidence, and proves that the Fathers 


of the Republic, the framers of the Federal | 
| rage, and being ashamed to acknowledge 


Constitution, repudiated the idea of State 


independence. Patrick Henry, in address- 


ing the Convention of Virginia, called to | 


consider the Constitution, said: ‘‘It has 
been repeatedly said here, that the great ob- 
ject of a National Government was National 
If they give power to the National 
the 


defence. 
Government for the general defence, 
means must be commensurate to the end. 
All the means in the possession of the people 


must be given to the Government, which is | 


entrusted with the public defence.”’ 


But history provides | 


1 


| 


words, uttered or written now, would stamp 
their author as a Republican of pronounced 
Radical type. But such were thesentiments 
of the Fathers, and such the convictions of 
Republicans of to-day. 

There are other opponents of the Republi- 
can party, and its efforts looking to recon- 
struction, who argue, in their defense, that 
the enfranchisement of the blacks is an out- 


that their predjudice against the blacks as 
a race is the groundwork of their opposition, 


| they assume to favor property qualification, 


Washington, under date of December 20, | 
1776, in a letter to the President of Congress, | 
'and ascertain what were the views of the 
| authors of that document, it being generally 


said: ‘*T have labored ever since I have 
been in the service, to discourage all kinds 
of local attachments and distinctions of 


country, by denominating the whole by the | 
| eloquent when alluding to the Fathers of the 
Under date of November 30, 1787, writing 
in relation to the opposition to the Consti- | 
tution by editors, on the ground oftoo much | 
power being vested in the Federal Govern- | 


greater name of AMERICAN.”’ 


ment, Washington said: ‘‘I have hardly 
seen one publication that is not addressed 
to the passions of the people, and obviously 
salculated to alarm their fears.”’ 

Madison, in his papers, vol. 1, page 39, 
says: 
Congress ought to have compiete sovereign- 
ty in all but the mere municipal law of each 
State.”? The same statesman made a report 
to Congress in the following words: ‘‘It is 


understood and truly declared, in case any | 
| an extract: 


of the confederated States shall refuse or 
neglect to abide by the determination of 
Congress, and to observe all the articles of 
confederation, as required by the 13th Arti- 
cle, the said United States, in Congress 
assembled, are fully authorized to employ 
the force of the United States, as well by sea 
as by land, to compel such State or States to 
fulfill their federal engagements.’? Those 
19R 


‘Tt has ever been my opinion, that | 





reasoning, that thrift indicates intelligence, 
and naught but intelligence had just claims 
on suffrage. But why discriminate against 
the blacks ? Why not make the principle, 
if a just one, general, and copy the suffrage 
law of Massachusetts? But this question of 
linking property qualification with suffrage 
was presented and ably argued in the Con- 
vention in which the Federal Constitution 
was drafted, and it is well to refer thereto 


contended and conceded that they were wise 
and patriotic. Democrats usually wax very 
Republic, and the sacredness of the ‘‘ Consti- 
tution as it was.’’ 

Franklin said, that if a vote were given a 
man who owned a jackass, and withheld from 
the man too poor to possess himself of such 
an animal, the question would be pertinent, 
‘‘Was it the man or the jack that voted ?”’ 

Luther Martin was Attorney General of 
Maryland, and a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, in which body he was 
recognized as a very able member. In Elli- 
ott’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 353, is recorded an 
address to the people of his State, by Mr. 
Martin, favoring the ratification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, of which the following is 


‘““It was said that the maxins that taxa- 
tion and representation ought to go together, 
was true so far, that no person ought to be 
taxed who is not represented; but not to 
the extent insisted upon, to wit: that the 
question of taxation and representation 
ought to be the same, On the contrary, the 
question of representation depends upon the 
quantum of freedom, and, therefore, all, 
whether individual States or individual men, 
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who are equally free, have a right to equal 
representation ; that to those who insist that 
he who pays the greatest share of taxes 
ought to have the greatest number of votes, 
it is a sufficient answer, to say: that this 
rule would be destructive of the liberty of | 
the others, and would render them slaves to | 
the more rich and wealthy ; that if one man | 
pays more taxes than another, it is be- 
cause he has more wealth to be protected by 
Government, and he receives greater bene- 
fits from the Government; so, if one State 
pays more to the Federal Government, it is 
because, as a State, she enjoys greater 
blessings from it; she has more wealth pro- 
tected by it, or a greater number of inhabi- 
tants whose rights are secured, and who 
share its advantages.’ 

But it were useless to elucidate this ques- 
tion more elaborately. There is nothing but 
sound in the affirmative of the proposition, 
while the negative is pregnant with force 
and reason. Common honesty and fairness 
demand that the manhood of the blacks being 
recognized ; that they should be awarded all 
the rights and privileges attaching to man- 
hood; that the color of the skin should | 
not debar a man from the polls, any more 
than should the color of eyes, or hair, or | 
size of feet. The Republican watchword is, 
‘* Equal rights to all men.”’ 

But let us look reason, candor and honesty 
in the face, and ascertain, if possible, how 
true, genuine reconciliation can be brought 
about, and which of the political parties of | 
the country and age is best calculated to | 


perform the work. 
And, first, let the inquiry be made as to 
Republicans 


how to commence the work ? 
contend that it can only be consummated by 
commencing aright, viz.: by recognizing the | 
equality of all men; by Americans becoming 
more homogeneous; by the mingling, on | 
terms of amity, of Northern and Southern 
people, without odious distinction of section | 
and inquiry as to color of blood, and nobility 
of ancestry. Through this commingling of 
the peoples of both sections of our Union, 
prejudices will be removed, and the ‘‘com- 
mon brotherhood of man’? be recognized ; | 
true chivalry will supersede the spurious | 
article so long current; and instead of a, 
considered noble because his 


man being 


father was noble or rich, he will be depend- | 
ent, for character, upon himself; and instead | 





of being held chivalric because of ancestry, 
wealth, or any other accidental and really 
extraneous cause, he only will be esteemed 
as chivalric whose heart reaches out in love 
and sympathy for mankind, whose hand is 
ever ready to aid and strengthen the unfor- 
tunate, and whose foot is never put forth to 
trip a fellow-being in the race for subsist- 
ence or honor. When this is done, and the 
life of the Northern man is as secure at the 
South, as that of the Southern man is at the 
North, Northern capital will tlow into South- 
ern channels, the smoke of factories will 
float in huge volumes over Southern cities, 
and the music of the forge, trip-hammer and 
cheery voices of industrious mechanics and 
artizans, will mingle with the atmosphere of 
sections now hedging in isolated peoples. 
Such relations are desirable, on economic 
grounds. ‘This Government was never or- 
dained for the benefit of office-holders, and 
the more amicable and reciprocal the rela- 
tions of our people, the less officials will be 
required under the Government, and those 
needed will receive less pay for their ser- 
vices. Then, instead of the National Govern- 
ment drawing upon the resources of its citi- 
zens, it would exercise only paternal care 
and protection. The experiment is easy and 
simple; the outgrowth and effect would 
cause rejoicing throughout the civilized 
world. Those who fought against the Union 
for four years, and, at Appomattox, accepted 
the issues of the war as final, and renewed 
their allegiance to the flag, must not be de- 
nounced as ‘‘scalawags,’’ and those who ex- 
changed Northern for Southern homes, with 
the view of pursuing honorable vocations of 
life, must not be stigmatized as ‘‘carpet- 
baggers.”? Ina word, the blackest as well 
as the whitest, the humblest as well as most 
opulent citizen, must be protected in his 
right to ‘‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ The Republican party secured 
to foreign-born citizens, who had voluntarily 
taken upon themselves the obligations of 
American citizenship, protection from hin- 
drance, insult or injury, on re-visiting their 
native land. so that if an adopted citizen 


| visits the country of his birth, and the au- 


thorities thereof claim him as their own, he 
has but to let his Minister know the fact, 





———— 
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who will invoke the aid of the cable to trans- 
mit the intelligence to ‘‘ the powers that be,”’ 
here, when the full strength of the Govern- 
ment will be put forth to secure the personal 
liberty of such citizen. The Republican 
party insists that its native-born citizens re- 
ceive equal protection under the shadow of 


the flag which is the emblem of our nation- 
| Democratic hands. 


ality 

Pages might be consumed in touching the 
picture, and making bolder its outlines ; but 
suggestion sufficient to induce calm reflection 
is all that is aimed at, and the second pro- 
position indicated is now arrived at. 

What political party is best calculated to 





bring about the desired condition of things ? | 


Surely, not the Democracy. 


When power | 


was last vested in the Democratic party, the | 
National Treasury was full, and, on retiring, | 
they passed over to their successors the Keys | 


toempty money boxes. When its last Pres- 
ident set out from his Pennsylvania home, 
for Washington, to be inaugurated, his 
route was pleasant, and free from danger ; 
but when Abraham Lincoln undertook the 


darkness, to avoid assassination, in avoiding 


which he but postponed and finally met it. | 


The country gave the Democracy one Gov- 
ernment; it turned over to the Republicans 
two governments, each having a President. 
The country gave the Democracy one flag; 
it handed over to its successor two flags— 


the one our fathers gave us, draped in dis- | 


honor. 


Democracy scattered the navy, leaving 


our shores defenceless, and plundered our 


arsenals, leaving us without sufficient guns | 
Worse than 


to arm two regiments of men. 
all, they gave to us, in lieu of the peace 
given them, a terrible, fearful war. On va- 


The country gave the Democracy a | 
suitable navy, and munitions of war; the | 


cating their places of trust, as guardians of | 
| Opposition to this claim has brought about 


the Temple of Liberty, they set the Temple 


on fire, which fire the Republican party ex- | 


tinguished, with oceans of blood. During 
the conflagration, skeletons of heroes passed 
from prisons to trenches and laid in heaps 
as massacred and piled at Fort Pillow ; in- 


fected clothing poisoned the atmosphere and 


' the Catholic 


saused the death of non-combatants ; and | 
every scheme which demoniac ingenuity 


| forgotten, in their higher estate. 


could devise was brought into requisition. 
As well, therefore, might the angelic host 
have suggested the crowning of Lucifer ‘‘ Son 
of the Morning,’ after his treason and fall, 
and the transfer of the trump from Gabriel 
to him, as for a man holding patriotic feel- 
ings towards his Government, to suggest 
that the reins of power be again reposed in 
Those who so favor, 
would, had they lived in 1778, have advoca- 
ted the sending across the briny chasm of a 
commission to Benedict Arnold as U.S. Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James. This is not 
a flaunting of the sanguinary linen, nor a 
shaking of the raw head and bloody bones, 
but words of truth and soberness. 

Napoleon once said to his soldiers : ‘‘ From 
the heights of yonder pyramids, forty centu- 
ries look down upon you.’’? Republicans! 
from heights much greater and more dazzling 
than any which the pyramids of Egypt ever 
pierced, millions are looking down upon you. 
The Fathers of the Republic, the immortal 
Lincoln, and those who poured out, in red 
libations, their lives, that their country 


trip, it was in disguise, and under cover of | might live, are looking froma out the win- 


dows of Heaven upon you. The cause they 
held so dear, while on earth, they have not 
Let the 
memory of their lives and sacrifices animate 
you to effort, and the consciousness of the 
purity of your cause nerve you to duty. 
Qe 

Tue Republican party has not made, nor 
does it intend to make, war upon the Cath- 
olic Church. It holds, what many intelli- 
gent Catholics hold, that the Roman 
Catholic ( hurch has no right to appropriate 
one dollar of the public school funds for the 
support of sectarian schools. It maintains 
the same doctr‘ne toward all sects and creeds. 
The Roman Church has been the only one 
that claimed a division of the school funds. 


the issue beteen the Ultramontane branch of 
Church and the Republican 
party. The Church has allied itself with 
the Democratic party to carry its point, and 
thus control a portion of the school money. 
The Republicans are a unit against the poli- 
ey and the alliance. This is the whole 
question at issue. 
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On the 25th of September last, an interest-| hour, and an ordinary horse could easily 
ing celebration occurred at the town of Dar-| keep ahead of that. 
lington, Durham, England, in honor of the | ‘‘Off started the procession, with the 
semi-centennial of the opening of the first | ‘horseman at its head. A great concourse 
steam rail or tram-way. The biography by | | of peoplestood along the line. Many of them 


Samuel Smiles, of the Stephensons, father | tried to accompany it by running, and some 
| gentlemen on horseback galloped across the 


field to keep up with the train, The railway 
idescending with a gentle incline towards 
tion for more than three years, was at length | | Darlington, the rate of speed was consequent- 
about to be opened. * * Opinions were 'ly variable. At a favorable part of the road, 


Ae : Ss ons termined try the speed of 
pretty equally divided as to the railway, but Stephe tees determined to trs3 pe 
|the engine, and he called upon the horse- 


as regarded the locomotive, the general be- | g Es 
iman to get out of the way! * * The speed 


was at once raised to twelve miles an hour, 
and at a favorable part of the road, to fifteen 


and son, gives an attractive account of the 


event : 
‘The railway, after being under senate. 


lief was that it would ‘neveranswer.’ How- 
ever, there the locomotive was—No. 1—deliv- 
ered on to the line, and ready to draw the 


me pei ; . | miles.’’ 
~ train of wagons on the opening day. | Dr. Smiles then tells how the runners and 
‘ A great concourse of people assembled on 


: ; | horsemen were distanced, and further, that 

the oceasion. * * To give eclat to the oper- | on arrival at Darlington, it was found that 
ing. the directors of the Coma issued @ | the passengers numbered 450, and with the 
programme ved the proceedings, intimating weight of merchandise, etc., that the train 
the time at which the procession of wagons weighed ninety tons. The train returned to 
would pass certain points along the line. | Stockton, twelve miles, occupying three 
hours in the journey. ‘‘The day was kept 
throughout the district as a holiday; and 
horses, gigs, carts, and other vehicles filled 
was successfully rehearsed. A train of wag- | with people, stood along the railway, as well 
ons, laden with corn and merchandise, was as crowds of persons on foot, waiting to see 
drawn up the western incline by the fixed the train pass. The whole population of 
engine, a length of 1,960 yards, in seven and | Stockton turned out to receive the proces- 
ahalf minutes, and then lowered down the, sion, and after a walk through the streets, 
incline on the eastern side of the hill, 850 | the inevitable dinner at the Town Hall wound 
yards, in five minutes. up the day’s proceedings.’? 

“At the foot of the incline the procession, This was the humble beginning of a sys- 
of vehicles was formed, consisting of the loco- , tem so vast at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
motive engine No, 1, driven by George first opening of a tram-way operated by 
Stephenson himself; after it, six wagons la- ‘Steam power, that the figures are almost 
den with coal and jour, then a covered Startling. in fifty years, from the twelve 


The proprietors assembled as early as six in 
the morning, at Brusselton fixed engine, 
where the working of the inclined planes 


coach, containing directors and proprietors, miles embraced by the Stockton and Dar- 
next, twenty-one coal wagons, fitted up for lington Railway, with its three locomotives 
passengers, (with which they w ere crammed), for freight and haulage, and its rude passen- 
and lastly. six more wagons laden with coal. ge" coaches drawn by horses, there were in 

“Strange to say, a man on horseback, ‘reat Britain and Ireland,* on the first of 
carrying a flag, with the motto of the com- | January, 1574, 16,082 miles of railroad ; 
pany inscribed on it, Periculum privatun utili-| being one mile to every seven square miles 
tas publica, headed the procession! * * It was | of territory. On the same date, the United 
not thought so dangerous a place after all, | States operated 74,171 miles, or one mile to 
The locomotive was only supposed to be is | every 39 square miles of territory. 


to go at the rate of from four to six miles an | ~ *Martin’s Year Book for 1875. 
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According to the same authority, there 
was in each continental division, the follow- 
ing railroad mileage : 





North and South America. 





z roportion 


N ber | 
UmMCr | to area, one 


PERRITORIAL 



























Di VISIONS. Year | J "’ square 
| | mniles Rate: 
United States .......06. S74} 74,171 30 
GE cicieas oseercreis sie eve} INTE 620 | 211 
ROE ARN, s5.cics sca ate's oi0rs 1873 | 82 | 31s 
VAMP UAY 5 <i ic:0ie:-c10:04-n isi. 1874 | 195 | 37 
OD WHNAS . 5.05 010.005.0000 1873 | 62 | €38 
nor 4 | 604 776 
74| 3,478 | 1,001 
| 475 | 108 
| 44 | 2,33 
327 8.151 
m4 | 4, 537 
65 | 6, 600 
otal, 80,897 
~ Europe. 
BG TWIN sc cnicesios Seni e { 1872] l,syu2 | 6 
Gt. Britain and Treland 1874 | 16,082 | a 
GONMMaNy «6000 sceseeee iS74 | 16 
Switz land. ... Seria 187i | 18 
ENE soins is\ie nicore sieieseie-s W874 | Vy 
POTRETIONYS 6 5 occas 1872 | | 19 
DET cnawes avannessseas | US74 | 2% 
Au-tria—Hungary .....| 1873 | 26 
eee .| 1872 | 28 
Reais r 1870 dt 
Portugal Re ernie 1871 | 90 
Sweden and Norway 5 | 129 
Russia | 171. 
Tvrkey* 3. 720 
Total, T4749 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia. 
British et ae eee 5,701 172 
MeV Ns. ai0's)4/5 eecseccee ee 3 737 997 
Australasia ...........6 3| 1,364 | 2, 167 
Care ot Good Hone + 134 5.000 
7 942 





To recapitulate them, there was a total 
railroad mileage in the world, at the begin- 
ing of the year 1874, as follows: 

MILES. 
North and South America, ......... ......80,897. 
a calvaeresenamad 74 649. 
soseeill, 04s 


Europe, ......... 


OGHOr <QUANEOTS 5.25. 005 ceekdieavensiesisdesse 





2 


163,588. 

Accurate data is not yet accessible for later 
constructions, but there is no doubt, that 
with the small branches running in Greece, 
the Channel Islands, Ceylon, Java, Japan, 
various other outlying points, 
as well as the additions made in the last 
twenty-one months to the mileage of the 
that the present length 


Singapore, and 


larger countries, 


tafe stnall proportion is located in Asiatic Turkey. 
Area is based on the entire proportion to empire. 


TO 





| trated into a very few hands. 
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exceeds 180,000 miles. It would be diffienlt 
to accurately estimate the capital invested, 
but it cannot be less, 
in the United States 
eighteen thousand million 
dollars. The total capital account for the 
United States was, at the close of 1873, $3,- 
159,423,057 ; for Great Britian and Jreland, 
at the same date, £588,32),308, or about $2,- 
941,601,540-—probably $3,000,000,000 at this 
date. ‘The capital of the French railroads is 
not less than $2,000,000,000, and that of 
Germany will be at least $2,500.000,000— 


judging by the totals 


and Great Britain, than 


from fifteen or 


making for these four countries, a total 
length of 113,826 miles. an aggregate of $10,- 
601,034,597. The remaining sixty-seven 


thousand miles has cost, probably, three- 
fifths as much more, which would swell the 
total to about seventeen millions. 

But the power of the railway system, 
the countries where it is now of paramount 
importance, is by no means limited to what 


in 


is embraced by the vast capital it represents. 
It is in its power to control the commerce of 
a country; to develop its resources; to 
strengthen its political unity; to immedi- 
ately and directly take toll of all production, 
and to very potently, though indirectly, 


"| shape the relations of legislation and adinin- 


vast interest las be- 


an element of modern 


that this 
come so formidable 
life, affairs and 
borne in mind, also, that the capital repre- 
sented by the system, is practically 
The number 
of those contributing by their means to the 
vast aggregate, cannot be large, when com- 
pared with the great number of those whose 
interests are to be affected by the lowering 
or the dishonest management of 
It may well be 


istration, 


government. It must be 


concen- 


of a rate, 
any extended railway line. 
questioned, indeed, if the number of those 
investing in railroad stock, for instance, in 
a country like our own, forms, any way, as 
numerous a body as those who are employed 
in the conducting of the system itself. 

On the other hand, the owners of stock or 
bonds, unless they are operators therein, or 
directly connected with the direction of the 
roads themselves, are the persons who prac- 
tically know the least about the business. 
As railroads are now managed, they save lit- 
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tle, provided only dividends are regularly | 
paid. The actual managers of railroad in- | 
terests, here or elsewhere, are very few in | 
number. Probably, less than a thousand | 
men may be said to control the vast mileage | 
and capital which has been presented. Of | 
that number, a smaller portion are the poten- | 
In this country, a score of | 
men might be named, whose word, if com- | 


tial persons. 


bined, would practically give the law to the | 
seventy-five thousand miles of railroad, that | 
binds, materially, the Continental Union in- | 
to one. 
larger. 
is the same. 


| 
| 
in England the number is somewhat 
But everywhere the economic law | 
Consolidation of the system by | 
countries, or sections thereof ; concentration | 
of management leading to economy of admin- | 
istration and consequent greater profit, and | 
finally to the death of all competition, unless | 
the same be artificially enforced or produced | 
by governed regulations. In fact, the fifty 
years of railway life just closed, establishes 
fonclusively, that the system in private 
hands, is a remarkable proof of the possibil- 
ity of an empire within an empire. 

The benetits derived from the scientific 
highway, both to commerce and culture, 
cannot be denied. To do what John Ruskin 
desires, and blot them out, would be to | 
plunge the social life of man into a chaos, | 
which could end only in retrogression, or 


man’s conquest of some new force, adapted 
to logomotion and traffic, which could fitly | 
replace what would have been lost. But 
the question to be considered lies deeper. 
Itis, whet are to be the future relations of | 
the railroad corporations to the Government, | 
not only of this, but other countries? No | 
thoughtful person can deny for a moment, | 

| 

| 


the greatness of this influence, and the 
enormous power it wields; nor can it be de- 
nied also, that this power is largely irre- | 
sponsible, either to the voice of the people, | 
called public opinion, or to its trustees and | 
attorneys—the Government of the State itself. 
Its position, also—that of a toll-gatherer— | 
much more than that of a common carrier— 
is also to be considered. 


Without offering any special plan of su- 
pervision, control, public ownership, or the | 
reverse, it may be worth while to enquire, 


| cepted. 


| not interfere with the management. 
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what are the present relations of the railroad 
system to Goveriment, or the State, in this 
and other countries ? Premising, then, that 
there is no question among publicists, states- 


; men or administrators of this or other eras, 


identified with the inception and growth of 
any system of civilization, but that the com- 
munity or State is primarily responsible 
for and sovereign over the highways of 4 
country, and the authority for speaking ot 
the railroad question as a matter of govern- 
ment polity, is easily understood and ac- 
Lord Bacon speaks of the roads of 


|a country as being its arteries; when the 
| circulation is free, the general health is un- 


impaired. 
Only two great nations have adopted, as a 


| distinctive policy, the entire surrender, or 


practically so, of the construction, owner- 
ship. and, in a large and general sense, the 
complete control of their railroad systems, 
to private capital, interests, and manage- 
ment. These countries are the United 
Neither the Gen- 
f this Union, nor the hn- 
perial Administ:::ion of the Mother-Country, 
have as yet adopted the policy of State 
direction, supervision or ownership. In 
Great Britain, there is a direct inspection of 


States and Great Britain. 
eral Governme =!t 


| the construction and permanent works, anda 


rigid code for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. But otherwise, the Government does 
Author- 


ity has to be obtained from Parliament to 
| construct, and that body has required the 


companies to run cheap or ‘‘ Parliamentary ”’ 
trains, at stated intervals. Government has 
never laid out any general plan; it has 
given no subventions ; it has, in fact, left 
railroad development to private demands 


,and speculation, and given incorporations 


as prizes to the shrewdest lobbying. 
* In the United States, the State Govern- 


; ments have claimed and exercised the power 


of incorporation. A good deal of public 
money has been sunk in the form of subven- 
tions. Charters have been granted, as a 
rule, with reckless liberality. No authority 
has been exercised over location or construc- 
tion, and not until very recently have any 


of the States attempted to exercise the regu- 


| lative attributes of sovereignty, in relation 
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to this system. Other attributes, such as 
the power of incorporation, and the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain, have been 
abundantly used for the benefit of these 
They have been so used, 


‘*a public 


private companies. 
because the railroad is virtually 
trust, charged with remuneration for private 
capital invested.’’ They have not, however, 
been used in any large degree as a restrain- 
ing or supervising force. 

The National Government has given large 
subsidies, and owns great interests in rail- 
roads which have been constructed through 
the territories, These grants have been 
given and sustained on the largest grounds 
of public policy—political, military, mate- 
rial, commercial, and for what is so essential 
in a Jand like ours, for purposes of internal 
development. But all these grants are now 
regarded as being too lax in terms, and as 
retaining for Government itself, too little 
available power for the just subordination of 
such great enterprises to the public interests. 

All the early discussions, as well as the 
more recent ones in Congress, State Legisla- 
tures, and Constitutional Conventions, show, 
that in the United States, as in the British 
Parliament, the railroad system was in its 
earlier inception regarded from the stand- 
point of public convenience, as being a mat- 
ter of direct Governmental concern, to be 
regulated by it from the same point of view, 
that places the common highways of a country 
under communal control. It was regarded 
as a matter of purely administrative conve- 
nience, whether or not, the Government 
should construct the works itself; or transfer 
them, with appropriate privileges to private 
enterprise. The two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions decided on the latter. Both are now 
considering, seriously, whether they were or 
not, wise in that decision. At any rate, they 
have given it a large and ample trial. One 
result is the vastness of the mileage which 
has been constructed. 

But the State—Belgium—which at the out- 
set took the opposite view, and declared the 
construction of the scientific highways of a 
country to be properly the work of the 
Government itself, ranks, though small in 
area, as first among all nations in the pro- 
portionate extent of its mileage. In 1833, 


| Belgium commenced its works of construc- 
ition. The State laid out, built and now 
| owns, the principa! or trunk lines of commu- 
nication. Up to 1844, it very sparingly en- 
couraged private capital, in the construction 
of connecting and subsidiary roads. After 
the latter date, it became less rigid in its pol- 
icy, and while still managing the chief lines, 
it allowed the corporation roads to grow rap- 
idly, holding over them, however, the legal 
right to compel surrender by State pur- 
chase. 

In 1860, private capital controlled 67 per 
cent. of the mileage, as against the Govern- 
ment trunk lines— forming 33 per cent. of 
Since this date, the private 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the whole. 
roads have 


| 

| become formidable competitors 
| against the Government lines. 
| 

| 


Amalgama- 

tion, an inevitable consequence of railroad 
growth, has enabled powerful corporations 
| to control the extension of their system. 
The Government competition is an excellent 
regulation, in, that it produces low and uni- 
| form rates, insures publicity, and does not 
| allow of hasty construction. Since 1870, 
the State has resumed its original policy, 
and is now gradually absorbing the princi- 
pal private roads. 

France has adopted mixed principles. 
Up to 1842, the railroad system gained no 
marked foothold. At that date, the Govern- 
ment, to encourage private capital, divided 
France into six geographical divisions, and 
handed each over, for ninety-nine years, to a 
great corporation. A Government Depart- 
ment was established, and the whole system 
has been built up, and is now run under a sys- 
tem ofrigid supervision. No interference with 
profit-making, beyond that of approving all 
changes in the tariff, either for freight or pas- 
sengers, is attempted. The six original sys- 
tems are known as the ‘‘ Old Net-Work.’’ To 
induce the construction of branch and con- 
necting roads, a plan known as the ‘New 
Net-Work,’’ was devised. 
interest for fifty years was given or certain 


A guarantee of 


amounts. The right of re-purchase, uy the 
State, at the end of fitteen years, is also pro- 
vided. Over one hundred million dollars 
has been so guaranteed. 
director sits in all corporations. 


A Government 
The lead- 
ing principle is the absence of competition. 
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It is claimed that the State and the people 
are better served. Amalgamation is recog- 
nized. All tariffs are submitted to the Gov- 
ernment, and then widely published. 

In Germany, as now constituted, both pri- 
vate or corporate ownership, and that of the 
State, exists side by side, but all are under 
rigid military and administrative regulation 
and supervision. In Prussia, the Govern- 
ment is the sole or chief owner. In the 
other States of the Empire, roads have been 
built by Government subventions, in con- 
nection with, as well as by, private capital. 
The State, therefore, both owns and com- 
petes. The same principle that prevails in 
France and Belgium, of requiring publicity 
of all tariffs, is operative in all the German 
States, as well as generally throughout Ku- 
rope. The effect is the same, everywhere— 
a decided tendency to producing uniformity 
of rates. The Government, as a competitor, 
finds itself, according to Belgian and Ger- 
man experience, always able to regulate, by 
reduction of rates. The difference of its po- 
sition is so essential a factor in the problem, 
that it deserves to be made prominent. 
Capt. W. H. Tyler, R. E., the well known 
English Railway Inspector—an undisputed 
authority on all matters of theory and prac- 
tice, in connection therewith—stated, in his 
evidence, taken by a joint committee of Par- 
liament, in 1872, that the tendency of State 
management and ownership must be to pro- 
mote the public convenience. That of cor- 
porate or private management must be to 
the making of profit. He also declared that, 
in his opinion, there were only two things 
to be done in the future: either to let the 
railways manage the State, or the State man- 


age the railways. 
To proceed with the present relations of 
Governments to this system. 


all her railways. Their primary purpose is 


military and strategic—to facilitate the | 


movement of troops, and enable the coneen- 
tration thereof, for purposes of defence or at- 


Russia owns | corps. 


In the Empire of Austria-Hungary, the 
railways are under State supervision, but it 
is far less rigid than in the German Empire. 
The Austrian roads over the Noric, Carnic 
and Julian Alps, which are among the mar- 
vels of engineering, as well as offering to the 
traveller some of the most wondrous moun- 
tain scenery in the range of modern travel, 
were either built by the Government directly, 
or aided by large subventions. So with the 
roads that are now traversing the Hungarian 
and Slavonian provinces or States. The 
latter roads have been given to private corpo- 
rations, supervised by the Imperial Govern- 
road, 


; 


ment. The famous ‘‘Semmering”’ 
through Styria and Illyria, over the Noric 
Alps, to Trieste and the Adriatic, was for- 
merly operated by the Government. It iS 
now leased by a French company, for ninety- 
nine years. One of the conditions was, that 
the Government should never make any 
concession for a road from the lower Danube, 
through Hungary and Austrian Croatia, 
to Fiume, a famous Roman post and colony, 
on the Dalmatian shore of the Adriatic, not 
many miles from Trieste. This action is a 
grave blunder, and largely tends to promote 
Slavonian disaffection in the Austrian Em- 
pire. Besides, it greatly hinders the devel- 
opment of one of the finest wheat regions in 
Europe. 

But to return to the question of railway 
management. As in Germany proper, all 
railroad employés are regarded as Govern- 

















ment officers, and are under military disci- 
pline. In Prussia and elsewhere in Germany 
where its ‘‘ blood and iron’’ rule prevails, 
the conductors and guards are all veteran 
soldiers, generally commissioned officers ; 


while down through every grade the mili- 
tary discipline prevails. They forma special 
So exact are the requirements, that 
| when a train is passing, every switchman, 

yatchman, guard at a water tank or gate, 
even the track-repairers and laborers, are 
obliged to assume the position of ‘‘ atten- 





tack Of course, an immediate consequence 
of their construction, and the running of the 
same, is the large development of the coun- 
try. Since the accession of the present Czar, 


| 
private companies have been allowed aa 


construct several important lines. 


tion,’’ and make the military salute, as the 
locomotive and carriages go thundering by, 
This is done, because their superior officers 
are always presumed to be on board. It 


gives an American a singular feeling to look 
fr 


| 
| from the window of a flying express train, 
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and catch a passing glimpse of a standing fig- 
ure, rigid and stalwart, hand up to forehead, 
erect by solitary or tank. 
In Austria, the same code prevails, but its 


some gate 
enforcement is often so lax as to be a mere 
burlesaue ; as, for instance, when passing 
over some of the marvellous grades of the 
“Semmering,’’ you look out and see a fat 
peasant woman standing by the gate or tank 
she and her husband attend, and holding, 
it may be, ata “ present arms,’ a broomstick 
she has hastily picked up, on leaving the 
cottage to attend her post. Still, it must be 
confessed that the Austrian officials are much 
pleasanter to deal with than are the Prussians. 
especially for a stranger. The principal 
ones all speak French, and many of them 
English. They are decidedly courteous. 
The German railway employés as invari- 


ably speak French, and most of them English | 


also, but they will not converse with you | 
| can Continent, are under corporate control, 


or answer inquiries, in eithertongue. Only 


| 


German is to be spoken, and this is accord- | 
'and Brazilian Governments have not abdica- 


ing to orders. The Saxon officials are better 
than the Prussians, while the Bavarians 
—sometimes called the German Yankees— 
are even more obliging. 

But this is aside. In Italy, 
Portugal, the roads have been 
rule, by private corporations, largely aided 
by Government subventions. The State 
maintains a more or less strict control over 
the management. Military necessity enters 
largely into the conditions. In Italy, the 
railroad employé is a State official, in a lim- 
ited sense. All changes in the tariff have to 
be approved by the Government, and pub- 
licity of all rates is required to be made. In 
Turkey, and its vassal States of Servia and 
Roumania, the necessities of their exchequers 
have been, and are, such as to require very 
liberal inducements for capitalists to enter 
on the work of construction. But, under- 
lying all, the principle remains, of these 
works being considered of a public charac- 
ter and proper to be controlled by the State. 
In Egypt, the Khedive is the chief stock- 
holder. In British India, private enterprise 
having failed to raise the capital needed, the 


Spain, and 
built, as a 


Indian Government first determined on guar- | 


anteeing interest, which it has done, for | 


ninety-nine years, at the rate of five per 
From 1849, up to 1872, the amount 


cent. 


i 


thus guaranteed was £43,018,959, or about 
$215,094,795. Of this, however, $108,349,- 
205 has been repaid out of the net earnings 
of the lines. The Government has a director 
in every board, and also reserved to itself 
the right to purchase the roads from the 
companies, at the end of twenty-five or fifty 
years, at the mean value of the shares for 
the three previous years, or of paying 2 pro- 
portionate annuity until the end of the nine- 
ty-nine years for which the gnarantee is 
made; at which time the works, “c., will 
wholly revert to the Government. Since 
1869, the Indian Government has adopted 
the policy of direct State ownership and con- 
struction. The vice-regal State has built 
since then, or has in process of construction, 
1,415 miles of road. 
about thirty miles in length, is owned and 


The only Japanese road, 


maintained by the Mika:lo’s Government. The 
roads in Australia, as well as on the Ameri- 


in the nrain, though the Peruvian, Chilian, 


ted their rights of sovereignty altogether, 
as is claimed to be the case in the great An- 
glo-Saxon communities. 

All the leading nations are debating, with 
more or less earnestness. the question, What 
shall we do with the Railway Power? But 
the contest progresses more warmly and goes 
more deeply into the fundamental relations 
of government, as such, in the United States 
and in Great Britain, than elsewhere. Great 
organized materialities and wealth-making 
forces, like the railroad, telegraph, banking 
and insurance systems, are functions of 
modern life and activity, which stand in the 
attitude of the toll-gatherer. between produ- 
cer and consumer, by virtue of offering facil- 
ities for transportation, exchauge, inter- 
communication and prudential guarantees. 
They seem to present subject-matter for the 
closest consideration, in examining the con- 
ditions where private enterprise properly be- 
gins and ends, and where the government 
and community may properly execute, su- 
pervise, or wholly control. 

In Great Britain, Parliament has several 
times undertaken a thorough examination 
of the railroad portion of this problem. It has 
sulved that of the telegraph, by State pur- 
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chase and working. In 1840, under the | 
Premiership of Sir Robert Peel, a Joint Com- | 
mittee of Inquiry was appointed. A moe! 
important committee was appointed in 1844, | 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Gladstone, | 
which sat along time, and made a thorough 
examination of the infantile giant. That com- 
mittee had among its members, the ablest 
public men of the country. The report was 
drafted by Mr. Gladstone, and took broad | 
ground as to the right of the State | 
to control the avenues of tte | 
communicaion and 
confessed that English 
has error in its early transfer 
of the railroad system to private enter- 
prise. But, making this avowal, it also 
concluded that it was not desirable, at that 
A bill was pre- 


great 
transportation. It 
statesmanship 


been in 


date, to change the policy. 
sented, looking to the preservation of com- 
petition, and the regulation of amalgamation 
by providing— 

‘*]. If, after 21 years, any new railway 
has made 10 per cent. for three years, Treas- 
ury may reduce rates, but are to guarantee 
10 per cent. The +vevised rates and the 
guarantee to contiie for 21 years. 

“2. After 15 years, Treasury may buy 
any new railway for 25 years’ purchase of 
the average annual profits for the preceding 
three years ; but if the profits are less than 
10 per cent., the amount to be settled by 
arbitration. 

**3. No railway less than five miles in 
length to be bought; and no branch to be 
bought without buying whole railway. 

‘4, Recites that the policy of revision or 
purchase is not to be prejudged ; and that 
* public resources’ are not to be employed to sustain 
undue coup tition with indepndent companies, 
and provides that no revision or purchase is 
to take place without an act of Parliament 
authorizing the guarantee or purchase, and 
determining how it is to be done.”’ 

The report of 1844 also led to the creation 
of a Board, subordinate to the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom, whose duty 
it was to report upon new railway schemes 
and bills, with reference to their position and 
comparative advantage to the public, and 
especially with reference to questions of 
extension of lines, amalgamation and com- 
petition. 
ed in 1845 owing to the railway opposition, 
the Board of Trade being left to make such 
general regulations as it might deem neces- 


This Board was, however, abolish- 





sary. A later Parliamentary Committee did 
much to draw public attention to the system 
as a matter of general concern. An Act was 
passed in 1847, appointing a ‘‘ Railway 
Commission,’’ consisting of five members, 
with many of the powers granted to the ex- 
tinct Railway Board. This body ceased tu 
exist in 1851. The revival of speculation 
in railway construction, led to the appoint- 
ment of a new committee, of which Mr. 
Cardwell was made chairman. It was in ses- 
sion a long time, and made in all, five reports, 
the last one being very elaborate, especially 
as to amalgamation and interchange of traffic. 
The result was the passage of a law, known 
in Great Britain as the ‘‘Cardwell Act,’— 
a very important one ; in that it establishes 
these principles: (1) that every company 
should be compelled to afford to the public, 
in respect both of goods and of passengers, 
the full advantage of convenient interchange 
from one system of railway to another; and 
(2) that every company should make equal 
charges under the circumstances, 
This Act is regarded as faulty, in that the 
remedy, in case of infraction, lies in an ap- 
peal from the injured party to the Court of 
Common Pleas, and not to a special tribunal 
to hear, grant 
manner. 


same 


with ample powers and 
relief, in a more 
All English legislation provides for ‘‘run- 
ning powers ;’’ that is, that every company 
or person should have the right to run 
through freight cars and trains, on any line, 
connecting or not with their own, under 
proper regulation. The same principle has 
been embodied in the legislation of several 
American States. As a fact, however, it 
has always been practically inoperative. The 
question of interest, the 
‘through rating.”’ 

The idea at the basis of the early legisla- 
tion was, that the railway corporations 
would be chiefly owners of the perma- 
nent ways, and that they and all others 
and would be carriers 


summary 


alone, decides 


could common 
over them. Great Britain has gone along 
without any more rigid policy—the discus- 
sion, in the meanwhile, increasing in interest. 
In 1865, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to make a more thorough inquiry into the 
management, condition and relations of the 
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British railways to each other, the public and 
the State. The report of this Commission 
is very valuable for information but inde- 
terminate as to policy. In 1872, a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was again appoint- 
ed, to inquire into a scheme of amalgama- 
tion, which was being urged by leading rail- 
road men, and others, and by which it was | 
proposed to divide Great Britain into about 

six districts, each, as in France, to be handed 

over to a separate corporation, amalgamated 


from those now operating the territory. 

The report of this Committee is a very 
suggestive document. Inguiry was made 
into, not only the tendencies to amalgama- 
tion and non-competition, but, generally, 
the whole matter of management. The 
complaints made by those who were exam- 
ined, are ofa similar class to those presented 
so frequently at home, during the last five 
years. Discriminating rates, ‘‘ring’’ con- 
trol, obstacles to through traffic, by or over 
other lines and corporations, the combina- | 
tion of lines supposed to be competing, and 
the absorption of the canal and other water 
routes. In a number of instances, also, the 
canals purchased by English railways have 
been closed. 

But, to the general reader, the most inter- 
esting portion of the testimony relates to 
expressed by a number of 
prominent gentlemen, merchants, manufac- 
turers, railroad directors and managers, en- 
gineers, and capitalists, identified with this 
interest, as to the proper relations that | 
should exist between the State and the rail- | 
way corporations ; how far the matter of con- | 
trol or supervision should be carried ; to | 
what extent, if at all, the State should be | 
interested in the ownership of railways ; and 
as to the benefits or evils likely to arise from 
the direct public ownership thereof by the 





the opinions 





Government. It will surprise most Ameri- | 
cans to learn, that not one among the sev- 
eral score of business men of great promi- | 
hence, who were examined, doubted for a 
moment the right of the Imperial Govern- | 
ment to become the owner of the entire sys- | 
tem. or any part thereof. Some of them 
(not a majority) doubted the expediency of 
taking such action. There was not a dissen- 
tient to the proposition, that it was not only 
the right, but the duty of Government, to 


’ 





institute a more immediate control over the 
railways than that now existing. The ex- 
tent and nature of such power, as well as 
the methods to be employed, was, of course, 
a matter on which diverse opinions existed. 
A brief resume of the views expressed on 


| these topics, by the leading witnesses, will 


be of value in this connection. 

Mr. C. Clark, Chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, testified at length as 
to the evils of which business com- 
plained. But passing that portion by, and 
coming to the more general issues, Mr. Clark 


nen 


gave it as his opinion that the railway sys- 
tem was properly controllable by the Gov- 
ernment or State ; equal or equitable charges 
would, he believed, be among the earliest 
results. In response to a question, Mr. Clark 
expressed the opinion that Government own- 
ership and management would be more eco- 
nomical than that of the present corpora- 
tions. He instanced the Post-Ofice Depart- 
ment as an illustration of State efliciency and 
economy. In his judgment, the danger from 
political influence and patronage would not 
be nearly as great as is apprehended.” The 
work requires special training, in all its 
branches, and the nature of the functions 
exercised by a railway department must sepa- 
arate it from such active political control as 
is now feared. The following questions and 
answers illustrate the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Clark : 

**Supposing that the State got the rail- 
ways, how would you look for protection for 
facilities fur goods ? 


‘“We have seen the action of the State 


| with regard to the Post-Office and telegraph 


system, and certainly from what | have seen, 
especially as to the telegraph department, I 
have no fear as to the Government providing 
proper facilities for the traflic. 

‘*Supposing for a moment that the tele- 
graph had remained in the hands of private 
companies, do not you think now that they 
would see that it is to their interest to give 
greatly extended facilities ? 

‘*No doubt they might probably lave seen 
that it is to their interest to have given ex- 
tended facilities, but nothing to be com- 
pared to the facilities the Government have 
given us. 

‘Do you think the same reasons would 
apply in the case of railways ? 

‘* Perhaps not quite so speedily, but as 
soon as the Government were able to organ- 
ize their staif.’’ 
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Mr. Clark added that, under State admin- 
istration, economically executed, a great re- 
duction of rates would follow, and the trattic 
would be enormously increased. He com- 
pared corporation control with that of the 


State. The iatter would be most advanta- 
geous, because it would abolish wasteful 


rivalry, consolidate rolling stock, do away 
with large expenditures for buildings, cen- 
tralizing tie machine shops, ete. In his 
opinion, the management of great operations 
by a private firm, when practicable, was the 
most Amalgamation must in- 
evitably lead to State control. 

Mr. J. 
merchant, of Liverpool, with several other 
persons from the same port, coincided with 
Mr. Clark’s views. Lieut.-Col. Gambell, a 
wealthy iron manufacturer, of Helen, near 


econonical. 


Patterson, a leading commission 


Liverpool, was opposed to State ownership, 
but thought the Government should legislate 
for the relief of towns and persons, from 
unequal treatment by the companies. 

Sir William Wright, President of the Hull 
Dock Company, a prominent capitalist, and 
a man of recognized administrative skill, 
gave his views at great length, He desired 
to see the State master of all the railways, 
under the direction of a department, the 
chief of which should sit in the Cabinet, as 
**Railmaster-General.’’ The State 
control on the same principle that it now 
does the postal and telegraph systems. He 


should 


favored a large scheme of amalgamation, on 
the groun:! that it was better than the pres- 
ent system, and would, in the end, facilitate 
transfer to the State. As to the effect of 
State ownership, in the matter of influence, 
Sir Wm. Wright declared that the present 
Parliamentary intluence of the railways was 
much greater than it would be with State 
control. There was no serious objection to 
the chief being a party minister—the staff 
would be permanent. In his opinion, one 
town would not be favored over another for 
party reasons. Public opinion, in a repre- 
sentative government, has, in the end, al- 
The Prussian 

The system 


ways put down favoritism. 

State roads are well worked. 
secures administrative efficiency and unity, 
and the economy is very great. The com- 


plexity of interest involved is no barrier to 


| the operation by the State. Officials would 
| not work less for the State; in fact. their 
| positions being more secure, there would be 
| Shareholders have little influ- 
ence under present conditions. They seldom 
know and cannot correct evils. A State 
| railway official could not use his position any 
| more wrongfully than one in the Postoffice. 
There are too many vigilant eyes on the 
watch. Competition is no safe-guard. The 
State, he said, in reply to a question, should 
work both for revenue and public benefit. 
The first is the chief, and usually the only 
As to the pur- 


| more esprit. 


aim of the corporate system. 
chase of the roads, it could be readily made. 
A valuation of the roads once effected, the 
shareholders could receive long time Cov- 


ernment debentures or consols, instead of 
those of the railways they now hold. The 
Governments of Prussia, Russia and Switzer- 
land are owners of their railway systems and 
work them profitably. 

Mr. T. Wilson, a leading canal manager, 
appointment of a Government 


favored the 
Tribunal of Transportation and Inte:-Com- 
munication. Mr. T. Pitts, Deputy Chairman 
of the Plymouth Chamber of Commerce, 
favored a plan of genéral amalgamation, with 
with a Government Arbitration Board. Mr. 
| J. Elliott, Civil Engineer, Southampton, op- 
| posed amalgamation because, if successful, it 
would make State control more diflicult to 
obtain. 

The views entertained by leading railway 
managers and directors must be of value in 
From a number of others, 


this connection. 
the following representative men have been 
selected: Mr. Boughton, General Manager 
of the Mid-Wales R. W.; Wm. Phillips Price, 
M. P., for Gloucester, and Chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company; Sir E. W. 
Watkins, well known in the United States as 
connected with the Erie Railway and its un- 
fortunate English bondholders; Mr. H. S. 
Thompson, President of the Northeastern 
R. W. Company ; and Mr. C. H. Parkes, for 
many years past the most prominent Parlia- 
mentary agent or attorney employed by the 
railway companies. 

Mr. Boughton was emphatic in recommend- 
ing the establishment of a Railway Tribunal, 
which should take cognizance of the tariff 
rates and fares, company disputes, the viola- 
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tion of ‘‘ running powers,’’ through-rating 
and carriages, with power to revise any rate 


or settle other grievances. 


He favored amal- 


gamation on some general plan ; thought all | 


roads ought to have been constructed accord- 


ing to plans previously prepared by the Gov- | 


ernment; considers that money has been 
wasted because of the State’s failure in this 
respect, and thinks a remedy can be found in 
the future by combining competition and 
State control. There should be a Govern- 
ment Department as well as Tribunal. 
It should embrace permanent and change- 


able membership, so as to have expe- 
rience and progress combined. It should 


embrace legal and engineering talent with a 


; Spy 


representative of the administrative body or | 


directory. The Minister should be responsi- 
ble to Parliament, and annual reports should 
be made. Perhaps, appeals might lie to the 
Board of Trade trom the Tribunal. Te did 
not support State ownership, and favored 
the proposed amalgamation by districts. The 


| arrange and enforce “ running,’’ 


| management—/. ¢., the directors. 


control would not be diflicult He supported 
the establishment of a tribunal to which he 
would give great powers, because Parliament 
has parted with what he deems Imperial 
concerns,—the highways which belong to 
the whole country. It would prevent abuses 
and would not make serious blunders, A 
Government Director would be esteemed a 
The 
should be, not to punish the dividend—i e., 
the but the 
Such a 


in any corporate board. object 


stockholder—tor misconduct, 
tribunal ought to have the usual powers to 
He believed 
general amalgamation would facilitate State 


punish persons for contempt. 


control. It would be a process of absorption. 
Sir E. W. Watkins desired Parliament to 
or through 


rates, All questions arising therefrom, and 


| all other of an inter-road character, should 


| be left for settlement by a railway tribunal. 


companies would be few in number—an eco- | 


nomic advantage. 
have the power to make the railways public 
hignways to a certain extent. 

Mr. Parkes also favored the establishment 
of a tribunal to revise rat-s and settle rail- 
way disputes. He thought the amalgama- 
tion of large companies was not economical. 
That of small 


wise to land over to large companies the 


companies was. 


management of all roads in any defined and 
related geographical section. The tendency 


is to tate control. 


The Government should | be maintained by a 


He regarded unconditional amalgamation as 
an evil; was opposed to direct control or 
ownership by the State. Competition could 


system of grouping. 


| 
| Parliament should refuse to amalgamate two 


roads going to the same important points, or 
amalgamating them, allow a third rdad to run 


| over both, fixing either their own rates, or 
| having them made by the railway tribunal. 


It would be | 


| 


Such a court should have both government 
and corporation members. The latter should 
elect a majority, and the government appoint 
aminority. He would not object to its having 


amajority. Through rates should be fixed 


by joint arrangement between Parliament and 


Mr. W. P. Price,-gave it as his opinion | 


that the result of exclusive private enter- 
prise and non-interference by the State, is 
One remedy is to 
reduce the number of administrations. This 
can only be done by the State. He thinks 
the difficulties of State control have been ex- 


confusion and chaos. 


aggerated. The rate question is the worst. 
Uniform rates are feasible only under State 
control. The present system is commercial 
in character, and run for purposes of profit- 
making. 


difficulty to be encountered by the State | 


Mr. Price believed that one great 


would be in securing the services of proper 
persons. Statesmen and merchants are dif- 


ferently trained. That once secured, State | 


| nies. 
| tection and 


| the State would take the whole risk. 





The court board to settle 


working disputes, should have no power 


companies. or 
over issues between the citizen and compa- 
The public should have ample pro- 
recourse In some other court. 
As acitizen and politician, Sir E. W. Wat- 


| kins said he was opposed to State purchase ; 


as a railway shareholder, he favored it very 
much. 
valuable, by ensuring him fixed dividends. 
Shareholders would get a good prive, and 
An 
extravagant price would certainly be paid. 
As to amalgamation, he believed it would 
make State purchase less possible. Only 
connecting lines, he thought, should have 


It would make his property more 


‘‘yunning powers.”’ 
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Mr. H. 8. Thompson thought that public 
opinion was a great check to abuses, as in 
the case of the General Post-Office. Large 
companies were more economic. He did not 
regard competition as a competent factor. 
Compulsory ‘*‘ running powers’? do not work 
well. Believed State ownership would be 
very bad, politically ; not efficient in a com- 
mercial sense. Had never considered the 
probable eifects to result from a State owner- 
ship of the permanent way, allowing all 
private parties to operate or run over them, 
under protective regulations. Had only 
looked at the question from the carrier point 
of view. 
companies should make the roadway, and 
It had never 


The original idea was that certain 


the public should use them. 
worked. Parliament can regulate. 

The opinions of Capt. W. H. Tyler, R. E., 
carry with them great weight. All students 
and observers of the railway system consider 
him an authority, even when disagreeing 
with his Capt. Tyler filed a 
valuable report with the committee and dis- 


conclusions. 


cussed, in exicnso, the several questions be- 
fore them. He believed the official publica- 
tion of all tariffs would be desirable, as 
would also an effective system of ‘‘ running 
powers ”’ and interchange of tratiic. To put 
such matters in operation, a tribunai would 
The better such machinery 
worked, the less it would have to do. Com- 
petition must die a natural death. The 
larger systems work best, but they get 
wooden. The roads will amalgamate whether 
not. Capt. Tyler 


be necessary. 


Parliament opposes or 


does not believe State control would provide | 
| the roads and their earnings—not on the 


uniformity of rates. This must be 
lated to some extent on commercial princi- 
ples, distance, ete. He would make the 
railway council, or department suggested, 
very independent in c'aracter. There 
would of course be a presiding cabinet min- 
ister, but his party feelings would be of 
little account in deciding any policy. The 
political head could not be held as respon- 
sible, as in other departments ; his action 
would, of necessity, be so much restricted 
by the dependence in which he would be 
placed, as regards the permanent adminis- 


trative council and staff. In the manage- 


regu- | 


ment, suggestions, and plans relating to 
termini, stations, fares, extensious, new lines, 
&e,, would necessarily come from below, not 
from above. The decision would, undoubt- 
edly, be made on the report of experts— 
men not likely to be influenced by party 
affiliations. The process would be from line 
officials through district councils, to the gen- 
eral council, then through the executive 
committee, to the Cabinet minister. Besides, 
Parliamentary inquiry and reports would be 
operative checks. The State could so reduce 
rates and extend facilities as to enable Great 
Britain, says Capt. Tyler, to successfully 
compete with all other countries. The indefi- 
nite extension of her commerce that could 
result, would be the greatest advantage to 
be gained. He was decided in expressing 
the opinion that the political influence of 
one great, or several large, railway compa- 
nies, was greater and more detrimental than 
what would follow the Government system, 


| The question of patronage is not a danger- 


ous one. Railway work is hard work in all 
its branches. Men require to be trained 
thereto. They must go through the mill. 
Only competent persons could safely be se- 
lected. He did not believe the Civil Service 
system would work in connection with rail- 
ways. Competition might possibly work as 
between grades and classes of employes, 
such as station-masters and book-keepers, 
&e., but not as between them and certain 
outsiders. Equal rates would be impracti- 
cable. He had considered, to some extent, 
the> method of purchase, and thought it 
could be by bonds based on the security of 


general faith and security of the country. 


| In buying the roads, the specific security to 


the corporate owners, should be the roads 


| themselves. 


These views are of importance, as it is safe 


' to believe if the experiment is inaugurated 


| 


by the British during Capt. Ty !er’s active 
life, that he will be made, as Mr. Scuda- 
more was, at the transfer of the telegraphs, 


| the organizing and executive chief of the new 


; ditions 


railway department. 
With regard to the United States, the con- 
are different. The discussion has 


'not yet crystalized to anything like the 
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extent it is seen to have done in Great Britain. | stitutional declarations of the power of the 
A large majority of the States make no refer- | State to control and supervise the railroads 
ence whatever to the subject matter of pri- | within their own borders. Before, however, 
vate ‘‘ corporations,’’ railroads or otherwise, | the tendency to exercise more or less posi- 
or only provide that special laws shall not | tive powers over the transportation system 
be made for their incorporation. These are 
Kentucky, Delaware, Connecticut, New | partially exercised some of those general 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, | Powers of sovereignty, which must, in the 
South Carolina, New York, Louisiana, Kan- | »ature of things, apply to these corporations 
sas, Nevada, Oregon, Alabama, Arkansas, 


{in their public character. New York, in 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, Virginia, | 1855, appointed a Board of Commissioners. 
Tennessee, ‘Texas. Massachusetts, Missis- 


| Its first report is one of the most valuable 
sippi, Minnesota, Michigan, California, Iowa, | yet made on the subject. Laws have been 
Maine, Vermont, Florida and Ohio. In the 


| passed fixing maximum rates for passenger 
older States, except Maryland and Georgia, | traffic, and the corporations are required to 
there are no provisions relating to this sub- | make annual reports to the State Engineer. 
ject, except general declarations that monop- | Pennsylvania has always required, for pur- 
olies are injurious tothe people, and that pri- | poses of taxation, annual reports as to ton- 
vate property must not be taken for use by 
corporations, ete., without compensation to | by the various railroads. Ohio provided, in 

| 1867, for the appointment of a Coiumissioner 
to inspect roads as to their safety, investi- 


| had assumed this form, several States had 


nage, receipts, etc., to be made to the State 


be determined by a jury. In most of the | 
“public land’’ States, their constitutions | 
forbid the loaning of the State credit to | gate complaints, enforce the railroad laws, 
works of internal improvements, banks, etc. | compel reports from the companies, and to 
In Louisiana, Mississippi and North Carolina, make one annually. Undera law of 1873, 
among others, provision is made for the use | Ohio also exercises the power to revise and 
of such credit under stated conditions. | limit rates. Massachusetts first appointed 
Of the other States, the Constitution of Commissioners in 1869, with general powers 
Georgia provides that the Legislature may to inspect and report, which they do annu- 
grant private charters, and that the State | lly. They have no power to enforce de- 
may also make loans in aid of railroad con- cisions, but do act very much as a board of 
struction, or build such road itself. The | @bitration and conciliation might deem 
State is to have a first lien, except as to la- | Becessary and proper, by publishing them. 
bor due and unpaid, on all the property in- New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont, 
terested. have also appointed Commissioners with 
Maryland, having largely aided the con- limited powers to examine roads, and to re- 
struction of both railways and canals, pro- cael er — 
vides by th: Constitution for a Board of Pub- Since 1870, under general powers, or de- 
lic Works, consisting of the Governor, State vane — eed — — ner. on 
Comptroller and the Treasurer. This Board — - ene, kien a 
votes the stock owned by the State in ihe vaig ——, 
the several corporations; all tolls and Commissioners or other officers, to enforce 


rates are to be submitted to its approval, 








| laws, more or less stringent, which have 
é i | been adopted. The power to make, revise 
and it also appoints the State Directors for | or regulate the rates of freight a:d travel, to 
veh corporation. The State has parted with require publicity of accounts, inspection of 
its stock and direct interest in the Baltimore | roads, &c., &c., is granted by the constitu- 
and Ohio railway, and now controls only the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Delaware and | 
Chesapeake, and the Susquehanna and Tide | 
Water, Canals. 
The remaining States have made, within | 
& few years, (from 1870 down) stringent con- 


tion and laws of the several States. Min- 
nesota first appointed, in 1871, oue Comunis- 
sioner; in 1873, three were appointed. In 
Wisconsin and Illinois, the number is the 
same. In Nebraska, the incumbent is not 
yet named. 
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The character of recent constitutional re- 
quirements can be seen from the following 
summary of the railroad article in the new 
Constitution of Illinois, which is the first 
fruits of the Western agitation over the regu- 
lation of transportation companies. It re- 
quires : 

First. That every railroad company doing 
business in the State shall maintain a public 
office within the limits of the 5tate, where 
stock books and other important records shall 
be kept for public inspection. 

Second. That ‘‘ the rolling stock and other 
movable property belonging to any company 
shall be liable to execution and sale in the 
same manner as the private property of in- 
dividuals.”’ 

Tiird. That ‘‘no railroad company shall 
consolidate its stock, property or franchises 
with any other railroad corporation using a 
parallel or competing line ;’’ and in no case 
whatever, except upon public notice given, 
of at least sixty days, to all stockholders, in 
such manner as may be provided by law. 

Fourth. That a majority of the directors of 
any railroad shalt be citizens and residents 
of the State. 

Fisith. That all railroads of the State shall be 





considered highways, and free to all persons | 


for the transportation of their persons and | 


property, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law; and ‘** that the General As- 
sembly shall, from time to time, pass laws es- 
tablishing reasonable maximum rates of 
charges for the transportation of passengers 
and freight on the ditferent railroads of the 
State.” 

Sucih. That ‘‘no corporation shall issue 
any stock or bonds, except for money, labor 
or property actually received, and applied 
to the purposes for which such corporation 
was created;”’ that ‘all stock dividends 
and other fictitious increase of the capital 
stock or indebtedness of any such corporation 
shall be void;”’ and that ‘‘the capital stock 
of no road shall be increased for any purpose, 
except upon giving sixty days’ notice in such 
manner as may be prescribed.”’ 

Seventh. That **the General Assembly 
shall pass laws to correct abuses and pre- 
vent unjust discrimination and extortion in 
the rates of freight aud passenger tariffs on 
the different railroads in the State, and en- 
force such laws by adequate penalties to the 
extent, if necessary for that purpose, of for- 
feiture of property and franchises.”’ 

Eighth. That “the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain shall never be so construed 
as to prevent the taking, by the General 
Assembly, of the property and franchises of 
incorporated companies already organized, 
and subjecting them to the public necessity 





the same as of individuals ;’’ and that the 
‘right of trial by jury shall be held invio- 
late in all trials of claims for compensation, 
when, in the exercise of said right of emi- 
nent domain, any incorporated company 
shall be interested either for or against the 
the exercise of such right.”’ 

The provisions of the West Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1872, are somewhat similar in 
form and spirit. They provide, however, that 
the Legislature may allow of the consolidation 
or leasing of roads whose character are indi- 
vated in the fourth section of the above. 
The new Constitution of Nebraska prohibits 
subscriptions by municipalities to railroads, 
but allows donations of money when sanc- 


| tioned by a majority vote; confers on the 


Legislature large powers over railroad man- 
agement; declares railroads to be publie 
highways, and authorizes the establishment 
of maximum rates of freight and transpor- 
tation. 

The new Constitution of Pennsylvania 
relative to 
railroads and their incorporation. But these 
provisions are aimed at the corruption which 
has characterized legislative dealing with 
the corporations, and are designed chiefly to 
restrain in that direction. Charters are to 
be rigidly limited in provisions, and forfeit- 


contains stringent provisions 


ures are to be enforced. In this sense the 
most ample sovereignty is proclaimed. The 
railroads are defined as public highways, and 
their operators subject to the common law re- 
quirement of ‘‘reasonable”’ rates as ‘* com- 
mon carriers.’’ F 

A new Constitution is pending in the State 
of Missouri, with every probability, at the 
present writing, of being adopted. It is 
in many respects a remarkable instrument; 
especially in the restraining character of 
many sections. As an effort to embody sov- 
ereignty over the franchises created by the 
States, without interfering with the admin- 
istrative and business details thereo!, it is 
doubtless the most pronounced effort yet 
made in the United States. 

In the ‘‘ Bill of Rights,’’ sections are in- 
corporated declaring that no private property 
can be taken for public use without compen- 
sation, to be ascertained by a jury or board 
of commissioners, and the section proceeds 
to declare ‘‘that whenever an attempt is 
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made to take private property for a use 
alleged to be public, the question whether 
the contemplated use be really public, shall 
be a judicial question, and as such judicially 
determined, without regard to any legisla- 
tive assertion that the use is public.’’ It is 
also provided that the fee of land taken for 
railroad tracks, without consent of the owner 
thereof, shall remain in such owner, subject 
to the use for which it is taken. 

The article on ‘‘corporations’’ provides az 
to ‘ railroads’? — 

That it shall not be lawful to charge (ex- 
cept as to special excursion or commutation 
tickets) for freight or passengers a greater 
amount for the transportation of the same for 
a less distance than the amount charged for 





| 


any greater distance, and suitable laws shall | 


be passed to enforce this. 

That any properly organized corporation 
sha!l have the right to construct roads from 
and to any point in the State, and to connect 
at the State line with other roads; also to 
“intersect, connect with, or cross any other 
railroad, and shall receive and transport each 
the other’s passengers, tonnage and cars, 
loaded or empty, without delay or discrim- 
ination.’? That all railroads shall be con- 
sidered public highways, and all companies 
“common carriers.’? That laws shall be 
passed reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of 


establishing 


passengers and freight, and the same may 
be enforced by adequate penalties. 

The same provisions in substance that are 
embodied in the Illinois Constitution, relative 
to the State officers of operating railroads, 
public access to stock books, reports to State 
auditor, etc , are repeated in the new Missouri 
instrument. Also, to the liability of seizure 
of rolling stock for debt ; non-consolidation 
of competing or parallel roads. 

Other sections maintain State control over 
roads which, though incorporated originally 
by the State, have been sold or leased to 
a corporation in some other State ; provide 
that no retrospective law for the benefit of a 
railroad or other corporation, shall be passed; 
that existing roads shall not benefit by future 
legislation, except on condition of accepting 
all constitutional provisions applicable to 
railroads, 

20R 








Additional sections provide that no rail- 
road director, officer, agent, or employé, 
any manner in the 
and supplies, or in 
the business of a common carrier, either of 
freight or passengers, over the lines where- 
with they are connected. Discriminating 
charges are not to be made either to com- 
panies or individuals, by abatement or draw- 
back, and penalties may be levied against all 
parties violating these provisions. 

Elsewhere, in the legislative article, pro- 
visions are inserted, designed to materially 
restrict the operations of the railroad or cor- 
poration lobbies whose influence has been 
The provisions pro- 
lend- 


shall be interested in 
furnishing of materials 


found so pernicious. 
hibit the Legislature from giving, 
ing, or pledging, in any manner whatever, 
the credit of the State to any corporation, 
municipal or otherwise; to grant money or 
other thing of public value; or to authorize 
any municipal corporation to do any of the 
acts which itself is prohibited from doing, or 
to allow of the same becoming a stockholder 
in any road or other corporation, or associa- 
tion. It is also prohibited from subscribing, 
in the name of the State, to any such stock, 
except to secure loans heretofore made ; it 
may not release, or alienate, or change the 
terms of any lien now held by any railroad ; 
nor has it any power to release or extinguish 
any obligation or debt due the State by any 
corporation theretofore organized. 

The Constitutional Convention in Alabama 
had before it, and finally adopted, an article 
on ‘‘corporations,’’ the sections of which, 
in relation to railroads, declare that all such 
corporations are common carriers, and all 
roads and canals to be public highways. 
Authority for all corporations under general 
laws to construct roads in the State, to and 
from any competing points. The Legislature 
is lirected to pass laws to correct abuses and 
prevent unjust discriminations. 
ing of free passes to members of the State 
Government or Legislature in any form is 
prohibited. Provisions are embraced 
prohibiting the issuing of fictitious stock, or 
of any such evidences of indebtedness or 
capital, except for value received and labor 
done. 

This summary completes the statement of 
the attitude assumed by the several States 


The issu- 


also 
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towards the railway system. It will be seen| 2. The enforcement or regulation of com- 


that they run the gamut of nearly every step | petition, by legislative interference. 
short of the final ones—direct State supervi- 3. Placing the roads under complete 


| 
sion; direct control by Stateownership. Mas- | 


Executive supervision, as, for instance, in 
sachusetts stands at one end of the first | France. 
positive policy ; and Missouri now seems to| 4, The partial ownership of roads by the 
be at the other and affirmative terminus of | State, and_ its consequent appearance as 
the same course. The Railroad Commis- | competitor and regulator, as in Belgium. 
sioners of the first-named State seem to be | 5. State ownership and management, as 
united, judging by their reports and the | jn Prussia. 
more liberal utterance of their chairman, | The Wisconsin Railroad Commissioners * 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., inthe conviction 
that under present conditions, the best re- 
sults can be obtained by such a board as 
their own, who occupy towards the public | 
and the roailroads a position somewhat simi- 
lar to that filled by courts of conciliation, as 
they are now organized in England and some 
other countries for the settlement of disputes 
between labor and capital. Mr. Adams is 
very sure that in a State where the railroad 
stock is largely owned by resident investors, | That control is demanded by the public 
and the directory are therefore more or less | interests, in the interests of capital, also, 
controlled by the sentiment around them, | and thatthe necessity for control is a growing 
that the creation and direction of public | one. 
opinion by such aState Board, willin nearly | The question of methods is then one of 
every instance be sufficent to remove evils | kind and degree. Early legislation has been 
and settle disputes on the side of equity. | inadequate; not sufficiently protecting the 
He makes for this method the claim that it public; and it has been too special in its 
is more American and democratic than any | character. Remedial measures are needed; 
policy of force, and points to the strangeand | and, in the judgment of the Wisconsin 
new conditions which the railroad system | Board, State ownership is wholly inapplica- 
necessarily creates, as requiring for the} ble. Competition may yet be preserved and 
present, at least, a wise tentativeness in deal- | maintained. Water routes may be made 
ing therewith. permanent, through but partial restraint. 
Next to the practical results of such a | State supervision is as yet tentative in char- 
course as is pursued by the Massachusetts | acter, and should be more fully tested. The 
Commission—which Mr. Adams claims has | aim ‘‘should be to leave * * the largest 
worked effectively, in every instance—will | freedom of action, compatible with a proper 
follow the conclusions it has heretofore ex- | security of the public interests.’’ 


| take exception to these conclusions, as not 
| applicable to America. As they have had a 
marked experience, the views expressed are 
worthy recapitulation. Their general con- 
clusions are: 

That the public character of railways is 
fully established. 

That the consequent right, and the neces- 
sity of control, are nowhere in doubt. 


| 
| 


pressed, as to the ultimate consequences. The Wholesome restraints may be enforced by 
theory has been advanced, in their reports, | general enactments that look to— 
that a ‘natural law of political evolution, Regulating railway charges, by establish- 


governing transportation by rail, may | jing a maximum limitation of rates, or by 
now be formulated.’’ This theory assumes | fixing one of profits. Cheap fares are  re- 
that the European practice, of control | garded with favor, and the power to revise 
through State ownership, is the final result | freight tariffs is deemed essential. 


po“ © . 99 v 2 ; — . . . . 
of ‘‘natural law.’’ To reach it, the follow- Opinion seems adverse to the limitation of 
ing evolutionary phases are to be passed | profits, on the ground that it would lead to 
through : covering up of real profits, remove an 


1. Non-interference by Government, and | incentive to economy, encourage the in- 
tle regulation of traffic by private competi- | crease of capital stock, and that, in any 





tion and public demands. “® Report, 1874. 
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event, such limitation would become, at last, 
a tax on productive industry. 

A great advantage wouid be gained by re- 
quiring the publicity of all rates of freight ; 
securing greater stability, uniformity in 
classification, and timely notice of changes. 
An interchange of traffic, and the prohibi- 
tion of unjast discrimination, would be of 
great utility. The State may, also, properly 
require punctuality in the running of trains, 
rigid inspection of construction and opera- 
tion, sharper police requirements, a uniform 
and public method of keeping railway ac- 
counts, full and more frequent reports, the 
publicity of contracts, and distinct limita- 
tions upon corporate powers, such as expe- 
rience has, or may hereafter, determine to 
be necessary. 

Having thus completed a review of the 
special position assumed by some of the 
States, and the more general attitude, borne 
by all, towards the railway system of the 
United States, it would not be proper to 
close this paper without some reference to 
the positions assumed in Congress, and the 
decisions made by the Supreme Court. as to 
the Constitutional powers possessed by the 
General Government over the regulation of 
inter-State commerce, as well as postal and 
military communication between them, 


The interpretation placed upon the power | 


to regulate commerce between the States, 
as well as to establish postal and military 
roads, by the political school that advocates 
State Sovereignty, is well understood. As 
to first object, it is interpreted only to mean 
commerce in the sense of materials, not as 
to the means or methods of traffic and inter- 
change. So far as it relates to means of com- 
mercial inter-communication and transporta- 
tion, it is claimed as relating only to natural 
highways—the water courses and the vehicles 
employed thereon. 

The Supreme Court has, however, givena 
much broader construction to the provisions 
under which control, as a matter of com- 
merce, is claimed over the railways of the 
country. 

In one of the earliest cases, (Gibbon vs. 
Ogden, ) Justice Marshall said: ‘* Commerce 
as the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, 
every part of which is indieated by the term.’’ 


Associate Justice Johnson said, in the same 
case, that: ‘‘ In the advancement of society, 
labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and 


| the various mediums of exchange, become 
| commodities, and enter into commerce ; the 
subject, the vehicle, the ayent, and their vari- 
ous operations, become the objccts of commercial 


regulation.” 

In another decision—that of the passenger 
cases—the Court said that commerce inclu- 
ded ‘‘transporting the merchandise from the 
seller to the buyer, to gain the freight.” 

In the case of the United States vs, Combs, 
Mr. Justice Story affirmed, the power to regu- 
late did not stop with the water. ‘It 
does not stop at the mere boundary line of a 
State, nor ts it confined to acts done on the water, 
or in the necessary course of navigation 


thereof.’’ 

Chief Justice Taney decided, in another 
case, (Genessee Chief vs. Fitzhugh,) that ad- 
miralty jurisdiction was not co-extensive 


with the power to regulate commerce, the 
‘latter being ‘*as catensire upon land as upon 
water. The Constitution makes no distinction in 
that respect.”’ 

In the most recent case—that relating to 
the right of Pennsylvania to impose a ton- 
nage tax on all freight passing over her rail- 
| roads—which was brought into court by the 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad, the de- 
cision, as to the power of Congress, is most 
emphatic. The Court said: ‘* Beyona al 
question, the transportation of freight, or of the 


subjects of commerce, for the purpose of exchange 
or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself.” 

In the Mississippi River Bridge case, at 
Clinton, Iowa, Mr. Justice Miller decided 
that: 

‘“* When roads become parts of the great 
highways of our Union, acting an important 
part ina commerce which embraces many 
States, * * * there can be no doubt 
that to regulate them, is to regulate com- 
merce, both with foreign nations and among 
the States, and to refuse to do this, is a refusal 
to discharge one of the most important du- 
ties of the Federal Government.”’ 

Congress has, in limited degree, but quite 
logically and directly, acted in the line of 
|the principles thus announced. It has 
passed a number of general acts, affecting 
The principal of these acts are 


| railroads. 
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that of July 15, 1866, passed at the instance | 
of the railroads themselves, which authorized | 
companies, chartered by the States, to carry | 
passengers, freights. &c., over any road con- 
necting the several States, and to allow them 
to connect so as to form continuous lines of 
Another measure, directly | 
is that | 


transportation. 
affirming the power of Congress, 
known as the *‘ cattle law,’’ passed in 1872-3, 


by which regulations are made for more hu- | 


mane treatment of cattle in transitu. 


A more recent act protects the rights of | 
settlers on such public lands as are included 
Disputes have 


within any railroad grants. 


constantly occurred, generally ending to the 
disadvantage of the settler, who may have | 
occupied a homestead in good faith, sup- | 
and afterward 
Hereafter, the 
alone, and re- 


posing it to be public land, 
found a railroad claiming it. 
latter must leave the settler 


ceive other land in lieu of the quarter sec- 


tion he occupies. 


Another requires the land-grant railroads 
to take out patents fer such Jands as have 
been transferred to them, in pursuance of | 
This is for the purpose of en- 


their grants. 
abling the several States to tax this property. 


By other acts, the Government sought to 


make more secure its interest in the Pacific 
Railroads. 
ined and reported to the Forty-Third Con- 


Two important committees exam- 


upon the generai question. 
mittee (Windoin’s) reported the following, 
among other recommendations, to be carried 
out by Congressional enactment : 

1. That all railway companies, freight 
lines, and other common carriers, engaged 
in transporting passengers or freights from 
one State into or through another, be re- 
quired, under proper penalties, to make 
publication, at every point of shipment from 
one State to another, of their rates and fares, 
embracing all particulars, and that they be 
prohibited from increasing such rates above 
the limit named in the publication, without 
reasonable notice to the public, to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

2. That combinations and consolidations 

with parallel or competing lines, are such 
evils as to demand prompt end vigorous 
measures for their prevention. 
' 3. That all such companies, engaged in 
inter-State tratfic, should be required, under 
proper laws, to receipt for quantity, and to 
deliver the same at its destination. 


The Senate com- | 


4, That all railway companies and freight 
| organizations, receiving freights in one State 
to be delivered in another, and whose lines 
| touch at any river or lake port, be prohib- 
| ited from charging more, to or from such 
| port, than for any greater distance on the 
same line. 

5. Congress to provide for a Bureau of 
Commerce, which shall require all such cor- 
| porations engaged in inter-State transporta- 
| tion, to make a report, under oath, once each 
year, which should embrace, among other 
facts, the following, viz.: ist. The rates and 
| fares charged, from all points of shipment on 
| its line in one State, to all points of destina- 
| tion in another State, including classitica- 
| tions and distances, and all drawbacks, de- 
| ductions and discriminations; 2d. A full 
land detailed statement of receipts and ex- 
| penditures, including the compensation paid 

to officers, agents, and employés of the 
‘company; 3d. The amount of stock and 
bonds issued, the price at which they were 
sold, and the disposition made of the funds 
| received from such sale; 4th. The amount 
and value of commodities transported during 
the year, as nearly as the same can be ascer- 
tained, together with such other facts as 
| may be required by the head of such bureau, 
— the authority of law. 

To regulate this great interest, the Na- 
| tional or State Governments, or both com- 
| bined, ought to own some of the trunk rail- 
| roads, and regulate by competition. 
| 7. To that end, the committee proposed 
| the construction of several lines of freight 
| railroad. 
| 
| 


A committee of the House, of which Mr. 
Creary, of Iowa, was chairman, proposed a 
| bill, which passed that body, in the session 
| of 1873-4, providing for the appointment of 
}a@ Board of Railway Commissioners, who 
should have extensive powers of regulation 
and revision. 

No positive action was then taken, except to 
create a bureau or division in the Bureau of 
Statistics, the United States Treasury, which 
is charged with the gathering and reporting 
of statistics relating to inter-State commerce. 

The endeavor has been made, in the fore- 
going, to present to the reader a clear and 
consecutive account : 

Ist. Of the magnitude of the world’s rail- 
way system ; 

2d. The power it has, 
public affairs ; 

3d. The present relations of the leading 
States and their governments, to the rail- 
way system ; 


or may exercise, in 
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4th. The opinions entertained by prominent 
railroad men, engineers, and other experts ; 

5th. The measures now being discussed, 
for the regulation or control of the system, 
here or elsewhere. 


In this effort, reasonable success has, it 
is believed, been achieved; and the result 
must prove of interest, as well as of value, 
alike to the general student and the specialist. 





OUR FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Shall our Public School System be chang 
ed? Shall a division of the public funds be 
permitted, and a pro rata amount allowed to 
be expended under the direction of the 
Catholic Church ? These are practical ques- 
tions now under discussion, andevery citi- 
zen should seek to form a correct judgment 
thereon. 

The position of the Republican party on 
this important question is not one of hostili- 
ty to the Roman Catholic Church, but to the | 
policy, which a certain branch of that) 
Church has seen fit to adopt toward our Free | 
School System. That policy is not defensive 
but aggressive in its character, and seeks, 
by an alliance with the Democratic party, to 
overthrow asystem already established, a 
system that has worked well for many years, 
asystem that is devoid of all sectarianism, 
unobjectionable to the various religious sects 
and creeds, beneficial alike to the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Jew 
and Pagan, and should be equally beneficiai 
to the children of our Roman Catholic citi- 
zens. It is purely a secular system, intend- 
ed to extend to all equal advantages in ac- 
quiring a good English education. The Re- 
publican party seeks to preserve this system 
from all religious interference, whether it 
comes from Protestant or Catholic influences. 
It clings to our free school system as_ to the 
rock of National safety, believing that any 
departure from it that will sanction a divis- 
ion of the Public School Funds, will be the 
entering wedge to disrupt the system, de- 
stroying its common benefits, and through 
this, work untold injury to cur free institu- 
tions. 

SHALL THE SYSTEM BE CHANGED ? 





This is the vital question for the Ameri- 
can people to answer, and this is the ques- 
tion now at issue in some of the leading 
States. It is not a religious question ; it is 





simply a political one that has entered large- 
ly into our politics. To discuss it, does not, 
of necessity, require an attack on, or adefence 
of the Catholic religion. If the Catholic 
Church is given prominence in the discussion, 
itis because no other Church seeks to change 
thesystem. All other sects and creeds are sat- 
isfied with it, as the very best system that 
can be devised forthe education of the 
young, and the Republican party, in its 
present attitude on this question, simply 
says in effect: Whatis good for Protestant 
children cannot be injurious to Catholic 
children. What is satisfactory to all churches 
except the Catholic, cannot be changed at 
its command. 
THE EFFECTS OF A CHANGE. 

Supposing we should grant the demands 
of the Catholic Church, and give to the priests 
a pro rata portion of the School Money, 
what then? We have granted it as an act 
of justice; therefore, justice demands that 
the division of the School Money be con- 
tinued, until every sect and creed has its 
share, leavinga small balance for the sup- 
port of the schools belonging to the heathen 
outside the pale of the Church. Thus a 
great common blessing becomes, through a 
mistaken policy, so diluted in its distribu- 
tion, that its character as a blessing is lost, 
and only the chosen few enjoy what the 
genius of our Government intended for the 
many. Therefore, to permit one dollar of 
the Public School Funds to be used for sec- 
tarian instruction, whether in the Catholic 
or Protestant faith, would be the beginning 
of an abuse that would end in the destruo- 
tion of the Free School System. The whole 
system would be, in its practical effects, like 
the governments of South America, so 
broken up in petty divisions, each jealous of 
the other, as to totally destroy the majesty 
of government and make it little better than 
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a public curse. Therefore, it becomes the 


duty of every citizen, whether Catholic or | 


Protestant, to oppose the inception of any 
movement that has for its object the intro- 
duction of religious training in our schools, 
or the division of the Public School Funds, to 
be used in the interest of any particular sect 
or creed. Religious instruction belongs to 
the home circle; to the Church; to the 
Sunday School; to schools and seminaries 
supported by private contributions ; to those 
organizations which are independent of pub- 
lic support, and which form no part of the 
machinery of State Government. To go be- 
yond this, and enter the public schools, is to 
invite an antagonism that will not only in- 
jure the State, but seriously cripple the 
cause of religion itself. 
THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE. 

Catholic opposition to our Free School Sys- 
tem is based on an erroneous idea of the 
functions of the State, and the relation- 
ship of the citizen thereto. The Catholic tax- 
payer objects to paying the school tax, be- 
cause his children cannot receive, in the 
public schools, instruction in the Catholic 
faith. He might, with equal propriety, ob- 
ject to paying the tax levied for public 
charity, because the benefits are not confined 
to Catholics, or because the faith of the Ro- 
man Church is not impressed on every man, 
woman and child assisted by the fund. He 
might, with equal force, object to the tax 
levied for the support of hospitals, because 
the skill employed is not confined to Catho- 
lies, or the rites of the Church are not ad- 
ministered by the same hand that relieves 
suffering humanity. He might, with equal 
justice, object to paying a dollar of public 
tax, unless the amount collected is expended 
under the supervision of the Church, for its 
interests, by the hands of its duly appointed 
guardians. 

To admit this principle of self-interest, in 
the expenditure of public moneys, would be 
to elevate the private interests of the citizen 
above the public interests of the State ; ir 
would be subversive of good government, 
because it would destroy that equity of ad- 
ministration that is essential to the peace 
and welfare of the State. Therefore, aside 


| from the bad elfects that would develop 
| themselves ift the school system, there is a 
| daapontis principle underlying th: claim 
| for a division of the public funds, which, if 
| not promptly denied by the emphatic voice 


of the people, will, sooner or later, under- 
| mine our form of government, and destroy 
our Republic. 





THE CATHOLIC POLICY. 

The policy of the Ultramontane branch of 
the Catholic Church appears to be the event- 
ual control of the public schools of the 
| United States, so as to make the Free Schools 


an important auxiliary in the growth of the 
| Catholic Church. 
ent system has been slowly unfolding itself. 
First, its objection was to the comments 
made on the Bible by the teacher. The 
comments ceased, in deference to the objec- 
tion raised. Then the Bible itself was ob- 
jected to, and in many large cities, this, too, 
has been removed, so that no possible ob- 


Its opposition to the pres- 


jection could be raised by the parents of 
But no sooner has the 
Bible been thrown from the window, than 


| Catholic children. 


the priest with his catechism appears at the 





door. The comments have ceased, the Bible 
| has gone, and now the priesthood unfold the 
next move by demanding that Catholic chil- 
dren shall have Catholic teachers and Cath- 
olic instruction, and this at the public ex- 
Shall 
If it is, the next move will 


pense. This is the present demand. 
it be granted ? 
be for the control of all the schools, through 
Democratic legislation, whenever and wher- 
ever possible. The issue is a plain one; it 
is not a religious one, but purely political ; 
the Republican party standing on the defen- 
sive, to protect the Free School System, as it 


now exists-—the Democratic party, under the 
influence of the Catholie policy, trying to 
change the system by giving to the Catholics 
a pro rata portion of the public funds, to be 
expended in the support of sectarian schools. 
To decide the question, it is not necessary to 
go into the past history of the Catholie 
Church, to show that, as a governing power, 
it is inconsistent with civil and religious 
liberty. 
the character of the religion out of which 


Nor is it necessary to touch upon 





| this policy grows. It may be the best form 
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of religion or the worst the world ever saw. 
It may advance civilization, or it may retard 
its growth. All this has nothing to do with 
the question before the American people: 
“ Shall religious interference be tolerated in 
our Free School System ?’’ Thus far, it has 
been decided that it will not be tolerated, 
either in the interest of the Protestant or 
Catholic religion. Thus far, it has been de- 
sided that all shades of religion shall be 
treated alike, by strict impartiality in the 
education of all who seek the benefits of the | 
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|public school. To depart from this time- 
| honored practice, will be to open the door to 
| abuses that will destroy the only safeguard 
lof the State, the education of the young. 
To guard it against all encroachments, from 
| Without or within, is to preserve the purity 
‘of our free institutions and the simplicity of 
our form of Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, and to guard with 


governinent. 


jealous care our Free School System, becomes 





THE LATEST DEMOCRATIC DODGE. 


The Democrats of Ohio and Pennsylvania, | 
in their respective political platforms, de- 
clare: 

“That the contraction of the currency 
heretofore made by the Republican party, 
and the further contraction proposed by it, 
with a view to the forced resumption of 
specie payment, have already brought dis- 
aster to the business of the country, and 
threaten it with general bankruptcy and | 
ruin.”’ 

And then they say: | 

‘We demand that this policy be abandon- | 
ed, and that the volume of currency be made | 
and kept equal to the wants of trade.”’ 

The charge of contraction was promptly | 
met by official figures, showing that there | 
had been no ‘contraction’’ beyond the 
voluntary surrender by the banks of a few 
million dollars in currency, since the pas- 


sage of the law in January last, providing 
for free banking and the resumption of | 


It was also shown, that 
” was con- 


specie payments. 
no ‘‘ contraction in the future 
templated. From this official evidence, that 
no reduction of currency has been made in 
the past, and that none is provided for or 
contemplated in the future, the deduction is 
easily made that the charge of ‘‘ruin and 
disaster from contraction ’’ had no founda- 
tion in fact; and that the demand ‘that 
this policy be abandoned,’? was merely an | 
attempted ruse to deceive the public. 
The prompt publication of the following | 

| 

| 

| 








figures showing that the volume of currency 

has becn steadily increasing, gave the public | 
an opportunity of detecting the Democratic | 
misstatement of the facts in the case, and | 


the sacred duty of every true American 
citizen. 
forced the advocates of inflation to avoid 


that point, as far as possible, in their pub- 
lic speeches and in the Democratic press. 


Circulation of Paper Currenc ‘Ys 1861 to 1875. 


Legal ees 


devs Fractional 





“183,704, 0001149 010, 000 -.ccece eee 
25, 000, 000} 254,970, 000, 17,766 00 297, 73 
45, GOO, 000! 134 178,000, 22, 894, 000/502,1.72,000 
171,000, 000/432, 687, 000 25,005, 000 #28, 692, 000 
280, 000, “000/100, 961, 000) 27,070, W00, 705,051,000 
3,000, 005/371, 783, 000) 28, 807, 000 693,090, 7000 
v00, 000): i, 000,000 27, 745, O00 678 
By 000, HOO! 6,000, 000 27, 50 S 0 4) 676. v0) 
1000. 0110/356,000,000, 36, 878,000 158. 
315, O00, 000/356, 000,000 40, om OU0'7 
333,000, 000) 57,500, 000 40,335 0007 
| 44, 799, 000) 7 
46,5 38, U6 7 
375, $41,687) 42,129,424 

Unwilling, however, to acknowledge their 
error, they parry the blow that strikes the 
inflation plank from their platform, by de- 
claring that— 

“Tf the currency has been increasing in 
volume, and the premium on gold decreas- 
ing, a continuation of these conditions will 
soon bring the currency to par with gold, 
and specie payments will be reached.’’ 

On its face, and under the first flasn ot 
thought, the argument carries with it at least 






















. B49, 600, 001 
1875 .. .(351, S69, OUS 





760, $40,119 


the appearance of plausibility. But when we 
examine the conditions under which the 
volume of currency was increased, and the 
causes Which augmented and again reduced 


| the premium on gold, the logic of the argu- 


ment vanishes, like a morning mist before 
the rising sun. A brief reference only to the 
more prominent of these conditions and 
causes is required. But, first, it will be well 
to present to the reader a 
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Table showing the amount of paper currency in cir- 
culation, the value in currency of $100 in gold, 
and the value in gold of $100 in currency, in 
July, each year, from 1862 to 1875, inclusive. 











Total currency{ Value in cur- | Value in gold 
Year. in rency of of $100 
circulation. | $100 in gold. | in currency. 
ae é 
1852 |3332,794,000 $115.5 | $86 .6 
1863 | 297,736,000 130.6 | 76 .6 
1864 | 502,072,000 258.1 | 38 .7 
1865 | 628,692,000 142.1 | 70 .4 
1868 | 708,031,000 151.6 | 66 
1857 | 693,090,000 139.4 | 71.7 
1568 | 678,745,000 142.7 | 70 1 
1869 | 676,508,000 136.1 | 73.5 
1870 | 683,878,000) 116.8 | 85 .6 
1871 | 721,582,000] 112.4 | 89 
1872 | 731,355,000 114.3 | 87 .5 
1873 | 740,799,000 115.7 | 86 .4 
1874 | 777,538,000 110 | H 
1875 | 769,840,119 114.8 | 87 .2 





These figures can be accepted as correct. 
Those the yearly increase of 
paper currency, are taken from the records 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
columns showing the value of gold in cur- 
rency, and currency in gold, are from the 
daily record made by E. B. Elliott, Esq., 
Actuary of the U. 8. Treasury. 


showing 


Now, why has the premium on gold fallen, 
under an increase of paper currency’? The 
answer is: 

First. Because the Government has been 


faithful, and scrupulously exact in the fulfill. | 


ment of allits promises. Its financial obliga- 
tions have, in every case, been met and dis- 
charged; principal and interest are paid, as 
they fall due, and, generally, before they 
mature. Treaties with foreign Powers have 


been faithfully observed ; and no Govern- | 
ment, State, or individual can advance a} 


single case of dereliction on the part of the 
United States Government. 

Second. The price of gold was at its high - 
est, in 1864. Gold wis, in July of that year, 
at 258; greenbacks were then worth 38 cents 
on the dollar, And why? The preserva- 
tion of the Union was then a matter of doubt 
—not so much by the Government, but by 
the doubting Thomases; and there were 
many of them, at home and abroad. In 
July of the following year, the gold price 
fell to 142, and greenbacks rose to 70. 
Why? 


The Government had closed the | 


war. The Union was saved. Confidence 
was restored. But the debt burthen was 
enormous ; and so, necessarily, were the 
Government expenditures. The fall in the 
price of gold, from 258, in 1864, to 142, in 
1865, was really more than the financial 
condition of the Government reasonably war- 
ranted. The great fallin the gold premium 
was caused, partly, by the joy at the resto- 
ration of peace. This is seen in the fact 
that, in the following year, the price of gold 
went up to 151; but it fell, in 1867, to 139; 
in 1569, to 136; in 1870, to 116; and, in 
1874, to 110, 

Third. This large decrease in the price of 
gold, from year to year, and the correspond- 
ing appreciation of greenbacks, while the 
volume of currency continued to increase, 
| is due, largely, to the continued integrity of 
| the Government, in the fulfillment of its obli- 
gations. 

Fourth. It is due, also, to the reduction of 
the pubiic expenditures, from the enormous 
sum of $1,297,555,224, in 1865, to $274. 623,- 
392, in 1875, a period of ten years—an 
achievement probably without a parallel. 

Fifth. It is due tothe reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, to the extent of $550,000,000, and 
| a reduction of $40,000,000, per annum, in 
the interest on the debt. 

Sicth. It is due to a reduction of over 
$300,000,000 in the taxes, and the abolish- 
ment of the personal income tax. 

Seventh. It is due to the funding of $500,- 
000,000 of the publie debt at 5 per cent., or 
| one per cent. less than was formerly paid. 

Eighth. It is due largely to the favoring 
influence of a generous Providence, in bless- 





ing the people with a succession of abun- 
dant harvests, affording a large surplus, over 
home consumption, with which to weet and 


| discharge foreign obligations. 
| * But,” say the Democratic inflationists, 
| ‘how is it that the price of gold was at 
110 in 1874, and is now up to 117?”? The 
| answer is plain to every intelligent mind. 
| There is but one reply to the inquiry. It is 
owing to the consummate folly of the infia- 
tionists themselves, and to no other cause. 
The cry for ‘‘more money *’—for ‘an in- 
definite amount of paper currency ’’—has 








———— 
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alarmed capital, disturbed the money mar- | 
| 
ket at home and abroad, and threatens the | 


country with ultimate repudiation. 

Give Ohio to the Democracy and the price 
of gold will go up to 120; give them Penn- 
sylvania, too, and it will reach 125; give 
them the Presidential election, under the 
inflation platforms of Ohio and Pennsyl- | 


On the other hand, the past record of the 
Government, under Republican rule, is a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
vania, and it will bound up to 150. | 
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safe and ample guarantee that the country 
will be guided on to the resumption of specie 
payments, within the time specified in the 


| Finance Act of Congress, of January 14, 1875. 


Which do the people prefer ? Democracy, 


| and gold at 150, with prospective repudia- 


tion; or Republicanism, with greenbacks at 
par with gold, and all the pledges of the 
Government faithfully carried out, in the 
future as in the past? It is for the people 
to solve this all-engrossing problem. 





HOW ALABAMA’S ABANDONMENT OF SECESSION Is IN- 
TERPRETED. 


Among mathematicians and _ statistical | 
students, it is an accepted axiom, that, | 
when you find an abrupt angle, a sudden! 
decline or rise in a comparative statement | 
ov table, dealing with some general class of | 
figures, an inquiry must be at once made} 
into the The same rule will hold) 
good in other fields—the political, for in- 
stance. The Alabama Constitutional Con- ! 
vention, recettly in session, seems to have | 
suddeily faced about by the adoption of the 
following, as a section of the ‘ Bill of 
Rights,’’? in the new instrument they have) 
prepared : j 

“* The people of this State accept as final the 
established fact, that from the Federal Union 
there can be iio secession of any State.”? 

As the calling of this Convention was a/ 


cause. 


Democratic policy, its election is their victo- | 
ry also. The studious observer of the South- | 
ern Democracy, could not but reasonably | 
expect to see Alabama adopt, on this im-) 
portant issue, either silence, as in the case. 
of Arkansas and Tennessee, almost open ad- | 
herence, as in the case of Missouri, or an 
evasion, asin that of West Virginia. The! 
States named have undergone the process of | 


Democratic restoration, and what has been | 
done therein, might reasonably be regarded 
as an evidence of what might be expected 
elsewhere. 

The Mobile Register, the leading Bourbon 
journa! of the South, comments with singu- 
lar perspicuity. from its stand point. on the 
section just adopted. It shows how little 
real worth there is in the beating about the 
bush this illustrates, and illustrates, also, | 


{to doubt that the 
| attack. 


| originally a forced 


i * Union,”’ 


that the pestilent doctrine of State Sover- 
eignty is still powerful: 

Assuming that our Convention had an 
impossible nut to crack, we have to admit 
that this style of achieving it is about the 
best that could have been adopted. Deon 
Quixote de la Mancha assailed tie wind mill 
valorously, but the story leaves us no room 
wind mill survived the 
If the Convention had said that 
from the ‘‘ new nation ’’ there can be no se- 
cession, we -hould have comprehended that 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ strongest pattalions’’ had set- 
tled an important ‘principle of autonomy. 
But we are confronted with a flat contra- 
diction, when we aretold that from the 
* Federal Union there can be no secession of 
any State.’ A ‘ Federal Union,’’ means a 
** league ”’ of States, and a *‘ league ’’ neces- 
sarily implies a voluntary act of a free State 
or sovereignty. If the Federal Union was 
Union, cur tathers 
strangely misused and mistook the force of 
language. Federal is derived from the 
Latin Fedus, a league, and its essential qual- 
ity is agreement or consent. The word 
too, adds force to the idea of 
“ vonsent.’’ Now, if the late war hax changed 
all this doctrine, why not acknowledge it 
openly, and call ‘‘a spade’? ‘‘a spade.’’ 
If it be true that a principle may be beaten 
out between sledge-hammer and anvil by 
sheer force, and that it cannot be calied a 
principle a moment longer than the hearts 
and minds of men are hammered into accord 


| by the same agency of force, then our Gen- 
/eral Government was changed by the war 
| from a representative 


State Government, 
into one of central and consolidated powers. 


| To ignore the right of secession, it is first 
necessary to adopt this doctrine. For to 


talk about Staite Kights after you have ig- 


nored State remedies, is a solecism in lan- 
guage and an absurdity in fact. But is it 


true in puint of fact ‘‘ that there can be ro 
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secession of any State from,’’—we will not 


| passing strange is, that there was not the 


say the ‘** Federal Union’’—but the present | least necessity for sitting down to such a 


Washington Government? Let us see: 
“Brother Jonathan’? and ‘* Johnny Reb.’’ 
fell out and fought over a question of gov- 
ernment. Brother J. was the strongest, and 
in the end ‘‘Johnny Reb.’? was beaten. 
Brother Jonathan laid down the law as he 
had established it—the sledyve-hammer and 
anvil law. ‘‘Johnny Reb.,’’ not satis- 
fied with being obliged to submit to it, 
against all his beliefs and habits of thought 
must needs go to work to help Brother .jon- 
athan define his new principle of govern- 
ment, and what a pretty mess he makes of 
it is seen in our bill of rights olla podrida of 
force and consent. But does the bayonet of 
Brother Jonathan, backed by the ingenious 
interpretation of the Alabama Convention, 
make the new principle permanent or ** es- 
tablish the fact that there can be no secession 
ofany State??? In the whirligig of time, 
suppose New England, headed by that most 
independent, daring and restless of the 
States, Vaussuchusetts, should take it into her 
head that she would be better off outside of 
this nameless 
now rules, and New England could persuade 
Brother Jonathan to back her in the faney. 
True, the Alabama Constitution, with this 
section of her bill of rights in it, will be on 


England, but that will not deprive her of the 
power. Our recent experience does not 
justity faith in the inviolability of parch- 
ment constitutions. But what have the 
people of Alabama and of the South, who 
fought so hard to maintain the State Rights 
principles of the Government, to do with this 
question’ If they submit tothe laws ot war 
and to the stare decisis of arms, until arms 
shall reverse the judgment have they not 


done their whole duty in the premises? Are | 
they called on to change their opinions and | 


go back upon principles they believed to be 
vital to the liberties and happiness of the 
whole people of the United States? Other- 
wise why lug the case into court, coram non 
judice, unless it was because they were look- 
ing out to see ‘*what Mrs. Grundy would 
say??? Isn’t it enough to have to eat humble 
pie, with the best appetite that the duty and 
honor of the defeated side can command, 
without rolling it as 2 sweet morsel under 
the tongue, and smacking our lips and pro- 
nouncing it ‘* good.’’ Now there 
in that Convention of long settled pro- 


are men | 


Government that Mr. Grant | 


record against the right and power of New | schools 


noisome banquet of humble pie. And yet, 

| in a body composed of the notables of our 
| State, this section was ‘‘adopted unani- 
| mously.’? Not one member with a memory 
| ten years old. 


-——————_~—————______ 


is the 
Without intelligence, 
true freedom cannot long exist ; it degenerates 
| into license, and this soon leads to anarchy 
j}and ruin. An ignorant peopie cannot be 
trusted with self-government. They require 
| astrong power to keep them within the bounds 
of law and order. This power they will not 
| willingly create themselves. It must be 
| created for them, and this necessarily leads 

Tie hope of our country is in 


Porutar Epucation.— Education 


| handmaid of Liberty. 
| 





b+ torques The State has no other defense. 
Without it, the State has new dangers to face 
| daily. Religion becomes bigotry, and free- 
| dom dispensed by religious bigotry is worse 
than mockery. The State must guard with 
No sectarian influence should be 
alowed to interfere with that liberty of 
thought which prevails in our public schools, 
The young mind should be unfettered in its 


| zealous care the government of its public 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and healthy. 


| growth, so that its development may be strong 
| 
| 


The efforts made by the Catholic Church, 
or by any religious denomination, to control, 
in their interest, the public schools. should 
be frowned down by all 
whether they belong to the Church or not. 
To permit these efforts to succeed, is to lay 
the foundation for future trouble. If one 


good citizens, 


| creed obtains control, another will be clam- 


| oring for it. 


Strife will follow; this will 
lead to bitterness of feeling, and finally 


| 
| end in the complete overthrow of the Free 


| School System. 


Our Catholic citizens are ag 


| deeply interested in opposing any religious 


Union prinucipies who could vote for this sec- | 


tion cheerfully and conscientiously. But 
there are others who can only give such a 
vote after swallowing the convictions of a 
lifetime, and with them a lot of dirt most re- 
pulsive to a sound and wholesome moral and 
political digestion. And what makes it 


interference with our school system as thos€ 
of other denominations. They should raise 
their voices against the movement, and if 
the question depends upon the ballot. they 
should so use that as to preserve, in all its 
usefulnesss and purity, the system of popu- 
lay education that has already proven an in- 


| estimable benefit to our people. 
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POLITICAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE XLIVtaH CONGRESS. 


Below will be found a carefully classified 
list of the Members of the 44th Congress, 
with their political leanings. When (c) fol- 
lows a Member’s name, it signifies that his 
right to a seat in Congress is contested. The 
list is complete so far as certificates of elec- 


tion have been received and filed at Wash- 
ington : 
DEMOCRATS. 

ALABAMA. 
Names. P. O. Address. 
Jeremiah N. Williams, pads POE: Clayton 
Pau! Bradford... .. Talladega 
John H. Caldwell...... s+. . Jacksonville 
Goldsmith W. Hewitt. ............ Birmingham 
Burwell B. Lewis ...... ........ ....... Tuscaloosa 
Wan. TH. MOLMGy osc6..50'cc05.5:.00e%9 Jacksonville 

ARKANSAS. 
L. C. Gause........ 2. seeesee sees ee JACKSONPOrt 
Wan: #. SlOMONS 3... icscacecseccsseces .Monticiilo 
Wane W.. WWalsliine: ..3550.6¢.. <esessac- Little Rock 
Thomas M. Gunter... ... ......... Fayetteville 

CONNECTICUT, 

George M. Landers.................. New Britian 
James PHELPS ....-s..ca00-- caoseess ... New Haven 
Wan. H. Barntim:..5.<.<. .6..555<400.% Lime Rock 

DELAWARE. 
MaMes Wa TaMB .s2.5.:.cscoeases ceseesen oe Kenton 

GEORGIA. 
Sulian HartPidee. .c6sc00).c0-ce ssseeeees Savannah 
BAD, OE), SS SIIUID ss evs ieesecee sy sedesoeas aseees Albany 
Bp COOK. ..cc.c<caysse ieee ancseeieiees Americus 
Henry R. Harris sesso ceeveeee Greenville 
Milton As ORnGlor ..5,5-.cesasesecececcsed Atlanta 
MAMES TL IBLOUNU  accacccoteane Reese aecescr Macon 
Warn HS AN GIGON 2 5csucs ooeseeie oe eness Cartersville 
Alex. II, Stephens ...............Crawfordsville 
BONS MAD ore sck aw ievshsensetescsasss 

ILLINOIS. 
Bernard G. Canfield ......... ...2..6 seceee Chicago 
C. H. fiarrison (c¢)..... sigpeisinasarsecss Chicago 
NOR. SOARED ELE cceseccs censraivesensertaues Laselle 
MONIC, BAY: scscc.cs cesseess. sosvseene Rushville 


SC a .. Pittsfield 
Win. M. Springer. eich tlasba hacen "Springfield 
Adlair E. Stevenson ....... .c.-.06 Hocnsington 
BM lI AN, MN CIN cesses. ccecesiee Ss ss6seece: Sullivan 
W. A.J. Sparks .........00.6. ...2.,..-0<Carlisle 
Win. R.. MOrrison........00ss0ese0e.-0000- Waterloo 
ANG UU ENGELS 1117721 0 Cap Chester 
Wm. B. Anderson ....... . ....0...+ Mt. Vernon 
INDIANA. 
BENONIS: MER io. 55<50.56s<coe: oodeens - Boonville | 
James D. Williams......... ceeceee Wheatland 
MIGHAGL OC URGED 5,24 eceieeeser seve New Albany | 
Jeptha D. New.....sce. cssecesee > Reece: Vernon | 





Wm. S. Holman ......... spageasoueeneyuenes Aurora 
Franklin Landers ......... 2.2... Indianapolis 
Wim. 8S: Haymond........0..2605 sssse: Monticillo 
Andrew H. Hamilton.... ......... Fort Wayne 
IOWA. 
Lucien L, Ainsworth .............. West Union 
KANSAS. 
Pio} 16-46)? 6 (01000 | 5 ¢ a Humboldt 
KENTUCKY. 
Andrew R. Boone ......... ....6. + eueeanes Mayfield 
John Young Brown............ aeons Henderson 
Charles W. Milliken......... ........06 Franklin 
We POGUE KROL ci cc5..~cacsenss xceccesse's Lebanon 
Hdward Y. ParsOns cc cscesccsccccccesces Louisville 
Thomas L. Jones...... ........ sess... « Newport 
J.C. S. Blackburne..................6 Versailles 
Milton J. Durham. csccics socccsscssecce Danville 
John B. Clarke.......... sestecn sees eas Augusta 
LOUISIANA. 
Randall L. Gibson ....... ... New Orleans 
BE: John Ellis ......... <0: a Secale New (rleans 
Wane Ms Levy (C) -.icseds-cstc0s05. Natchitoches 
MARYLAND. 
PUM IE. VN OMA, 005. sscsecsedereseeeense Easton 
Charles B. Roberts........... .. ... Westminster 
Waits 0's O BIG ssc cascs ccccstces scenes Baitimore 
PHOMAS SWAN 6: secs ccscdsscccsccscesinee Baltimore 
Mali We UGWILG ce cesacs acca secs.. ssdeececres Brooklyn 
Waltham Walsh: « icscc/cscseccecescles Cumberland 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Charles P. Thompson.................Gloucester 
Sok Re TA DOR veissss cccseceseccsceesecee Lawrence 
MVirns WW WWAREOR ooo o.cocosesseccebebcces Boston 
Chester W. Chapin............ 0... Springfield 
MICHIGAN. 
Alpheus 8. Williams ........ 0... Detroit 
UVOM POWOM cc secese. cececees soa cwsenes Kalamazoo 
George H. Durand......... sueceticasasine seats Flint 
MISSOURI. 
HdwardC. Rebr vi.ss.c.. ccc cess sesesee- St. Louis 
Prastus Wells. <..60.66. cesses ccss, .0h0c000. LORS 
Wn. H. Stone. R JikéicessentOle OMS 
Robert A. Hatcher.. wae. New Madrid 
Rionara P. BANG coe ccsses:ssesscsescueses -Lebanon 
Charles H. Morgan.. . Lamar 
John F. Phillips .. See teers . Sedalia 
Benjamin J. Franklin... Eisdeeuseiactles Kansas City 
PCAC vend sicess sotascicuascenterte ts Savannah 
Bee Pu OMIO NG... iiolicawecuvscoetecn cencuees Trenton 
Jolin: Be Clark ....0c00 scc- 000s cosas 00000. Payette 
John M. Clover.........60. see eererre Lagrange 
Astell H. Buckner..... ...... ..... St. Charles 


NEW JERSEY. 


Miles Ross....... New Brunswick 


Robert Hamilton... Poasbewa .seeecesns: ettaes Newton 
Augustus W. Cutter... ee. Morristown 
Frederick H. Peese.. i Newark 
Augustus H. Hardenbergh . Boaseees _ Jersey City 
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NEW YORE. 


Henry B. Metcalf......... 00 pupenasese Richmond 
John G. Schumaker ......... see ceseees Brookly n 
BPOHIPAIA Mi BGS sccssicies ciscsesecssees 

BAAN Hh. DOCKS... 0.2 ccsvsvasesscass New York 
s. 5: C OX cocccavese sesevcces epvccccer cocveccee ig 
Smith Ely, Jr...... eeeccusbenchaossi nee ey $i 
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ALABAMA UNDER DEMOCRACY. 


A Constitutional Convention has recently 
adjourned in Alabama. 
been, under the instrument framed, to re- 
duce the school fund, and make the Su- 
preme Court an elective body. It was 
under control of the Democracy. In the 
present condition of the South, the subject 
of public education is of paramount impor- 
tance. The following table, compiled from 
the ninth census, illustrates this: 




















223 | $363 (27 F2 

STATES. aos 3GQSF 153 g3 
s5 | SE. | 78 8 

7 Bs | : PES 1 fe]: 

Eleven — nD : ee | : 4 E F 3 
State oe | Sees | ais 2 
IE i Pee PS hn il 
Alahewn...... 706,802) 233,012153.18 55.13 
Arkansas....... 341,737] 133,339/39.02 38.08 | 
Florida......... 181,119} _71,803.52.79 55.74 | 
Georgia. ...... 835,929) 468,593 54.80 57.22 | 
Louisiana....... 526,392 276,15851.15 53.75 | 
Mississipi....... 581,206) 313,31052.49 55.30 | 
N. Carolina.. 769,629) 397,690 49.34/53.79 | 


290,379 56.84/58.34 
364.697 /37.42/44.31 


503,763) 
890.872) 


S. Carolina... 
Tennessee. ... 


Texas.......... 571,075) 221,703'37.18|40.60 
Virginia ...... 890,056) 445,893/49.44|50.77 





6,f HDS, 579! 3, 386 ,577| 





The school ‘population of Alabama, (all 
between the ages of five and seventeen,) by 
the same census was 342,976, of whom 181,- 
787, were white, and 161,156 colored, chil- 
dren. According to the reports of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, there was: 


In 1869, a school fund of.. .. $524,621.68 


In1870, 00 caccse casas 500,409.18 
In 1871, eS fal sebbs 581,389.29 
In 1872, “ . 640,627.83 


In the same years, the attendance was as 


follows: 
Children. 
1869, (estimated by Dr. Sears, Gen’! 


Agent Peabody Fund)............. 160,000 
1871, (State Reports, 86,976 whites, 
and 54,336 colored) ......... seeseeee 141,312 


The average attendance was about 107,666. 

These figures denote the result, under Re- 
publican rule, or rather at its beginnings. 
Since then, the State has passed under Demo- 
eratic control. What is its record, in this 
important particular? Let the facts reply ! 

The school fund has been reduced. The 
schoo! attendance is much less. The num- 


Its chief work has | 


ber of schools has decreased. The supervi™ 
sion has deteriorated, and the pay of teach- 
ers has not only been lessened, but made 
| irregular in its receipt. The total reduction 
‘of the school fand, under Democratic legis- 
| lation, has reached $227,017. The attend- 
| ance has decreased over one-third. 

The Constitutional Convention has carried 


out this Bourbon policy. The following is 
| the Mobile Register’s synopsis of the Article 
; on Education, as adopted, in all its main 


features : 

1. Separate schools are furnished for the 
white and colored children, and neither race 
| is permitted to attend the schools of the 
| —. 
The school fund is to be derived from the 
taco sources : ony lands, money or 


| dividual, or 4 the State, for school pur poses ; 
‘all escheats and equivalents for exemption 
from military duty; a poll tax of $1.50; 
| the interest on the 16th section and surplus 
revenue fund; not less than $100,000 anna- 
ally tu be appropriated by the General As- 
sembly, but which must be increased from 
time to time, asthe condition of the Treasury 
and resources of the State will permit. 

3. The expenses of disbursement of school 
fund, not to exceed four per cent. 

4. Trustees for the State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, to be 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
consent and approval of the Senate. 

5. The University and A, and M. College 
shall not be removed from present location. 

6. A Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed. 

7. The duties of County Superintendent to 
be performed by township trustees. 

Under this, the present Board of Educa- 
tion is abolished. It is perhaps as well, as 
being a piece of cumbersome machinery. 
The object in establishing it was to have 
some influential and active citizen in every 
Congressional District officially interested in 
the establishment of a system, new to all, 
and against which the prejudices of many 
were pre-arrayed. The providing for a State 
Superintendent is an unexpected concession 
to modern ideas; but the return to the town- 





ship trustee superintendency, is a fatal error. 
It is enthroning inefficiency, and indifference 
and prejudice, over all the local details— 


There can 





those which are most important. 
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be no doubt but that the larger proportion 
of such white persons as are in the main 
likely to be selected for school trustees, will 
be at heart hostile or indifferent. They, like 
the scholars, need education. 

The whole tendency of Democratic admin- 
istration is, toimpair the Free School System. 
Time corrects the evils their prejudices cre- 
ate; but then there is a fatal loss, any way. 
The Democrats got possession of Alabama, in 
1873. The following report of the schools, 
for the nine months of the present year, will 
show, conclusively, the retrograde spirit 
which now controls : 

TOTAL NUMBER BNROLLED. 


Whites Colored. Total. 

First quarter...... wate De 4, 657 10. 641 
Second quarter........ 24,095 28, 794 47, 889 | 
Third quarter......... 45,705 $2,568 78. 573 | 

Whites. Colored. Total. | 
First quar’r, schools taught 171 94 265 | 
bec’d quar’r, schools taught $10 = 473 1, 388 
Third quar’r, schools taught 1,540 948 2, 488 

Whites. Colored. Total. 
First quarter, No. teachers, 205 105 313 
See’d qi aarter, No. teachers, 866 622 1, 488 
Third quar’r, No. teachers, 1, 689 973 2. 671 


Average pay of teachers per month for three quar- 
ters, $52.08. 

Number of days taught for three quarters, 12/ 

Amount paid teachers—white schools, $141, 57 9; col- 

ored, $12, 745. 

Number of counties i in which schools were taught— 
28 first quarter; 57 second quarter; 65 third quarter. 

Compare the best quarter of 1875 with the 
figures of attendance, given for 1869 and 
1871, and also with the number of children 
in the State, of school age, in 1874. Hon. 
Joseph Speed, State Superintendent, then 
stated the number of white children at 
233,333 ; colored children, 172,506; total, 
405,839. The present attendance shows a 
decrease from 1871, of 29,093 pupils, as to | 
average attendance, and of 62,739 less en- 
rollment. It appears that, under Demo- 
cratic management, the State owes the school 
fund over $500,000. This indebtedness has 
grown up in less than three years. These 
facts all tend to establish that Democratic | 
rule is the rule of ignorance, 

The following paragraph is from an ad- 
dress just issued by a committee of the 
Democratic majority of the Convention, to | 
the people of Alabama. It affords both con- | 
fession and defense of the Bourbon policy 
of destroying the efficiency of the School 
System : 

In relation to the Public Schools the Con- 
vention has made the most salutary changes. 











| 
| 








| people, and the immense 





The great complaint has been that there were 
too many unnecessary officers, and too much 
useless machinery employed, to handle the 
school fund, and that the money thus ex- 
pended should be saved for teaching the 
children. The Convention abolished the 
School Board, and thereby abolished the ex- 
pense of another Legislature to do what 
could be safely required of the General As- 
sembly. The impoverished condition of the 
burden of State, 
and county, and city taxation, which they 
are now unable to carry, compelled your 
delegates to refuse to pile up any more 
weight, until the people recovered their 
strength, unloaded, and had time to rest and 
collect the means to devote to Public Schools. 
The Convention acted on these principles in 


| providing, as it did in the new Constitution, 
| for the support of Public Schools. 


It was 
estimated that from the sources specified in 


| the new Constitution, the amount that could 
| be certainly raised for school purposes, would 


be about three hundred and two thousand 
dollars. If the people and the tax collectors 
do their duty, the provisions of the new 
Constitution will produce more money for 
the support of Public Schools than has here- 
tofore been expended: in actual teaching. 
The Convention has saved at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum in abolishing the 
School Board, and limiting the amount. to be 
paid for officers to four per centum of the 


| school fund, thus leaving ninety-six per cen- 


tum to pav teachers. T he poll tax collected 
in each county is to be kept in each county, 
and applied there to Public Schools. The 
failure to collect more of the poll tax is charge- 
able to the tax collectors. There are in the 
State over two hundred thousand voters, and 
the amount of poll taxes collected has net 
reached more than seventy-five thousand 
doilars per annum. Ag each county would 


| be entitled to its own poll tax, the people in 


each township, and especially the Trustees, 
will give special attention to the payment of 
the poll tax, and it is believed that this 
change will add at least seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum to the school fund. 
If any fear that the new Constitution has im- 
paired the Public Schools, in not providing 
a sufficient fund to support them, exists, 
such apprehension must be dispelled by the 
first section of the twelfth article, which pro- 
vides that ‘‘the General Assembly shall es- 
tablish, organize, and maintain a system of 
Public Schools throughout the State, for the 
equal benefit of all children betw een the ages 
of seven and twenty-one years.”’ The Con- 
vention gave every dollar that could be 
spared at this time for Public Schools, and if 
it is found that the system is likely to suffer 
for want of more money, the General As- 
sembly has the full authority to appropriate 
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as much as the people demand to answer all 
such purposes. The people pay the taxes, 
and elect their own representatives, aud if 
the Public Schools languish and die for the 
want of money, it will be the fault of the 
people and their representatives, and not 
that of the new Constitution. 

Taking the above as a fair statement of 
what is aimed at by the present Democratic 
rulers of Alabama, it will be seen that, ac- 
cording to their own showing, the school 
fund has been systematically reduced from 
$6 10,627, in 1872, the last year of Republi- 
can administration, to about $450,000, in 
1874-5, and is to be still further reduced 
under the ‘‘ Constitution framed by your 
own people,’’? to about $302,000. The poll 
tax has been reduced to fifty cents, (a fact 
not objectionable in itself), and the whole 
amount to be raised therefrom cannot exceed 
$100,000, and will probably not amount to 
two-thirds of that sum. The Bourbon 
estimate itself is therefore not over $380,000 
per annum This, too, with an illiterate 
popuiation, over the age of ten years, (ac- 
cording to the United States census of 1570), 
of 283,012 persons; the school population 
of the State, at the same date, being 336,- 
976, making but little over one dollar per 
capita, atthe present time. NewJersey, with 
a population of 906,096 in 1870, spent, in 
1873-4, $2,471,343 for public schools. Ala- 
bama, with a population in 1870 of 996,992, 
proposes, in 1875, by Constitutional enact- 
ment, to spend the munificent sum of $380,- 
000, or thereabouts. 

Besides this, the Constitution abolishes 
the present system of county superintend- 
ency, and substitutes therefor the control of 
Township Trustees. The history of pro- 
slavery Alabama has been too pregnant with 
significant incidents, to allow any one to 
doubt the intent of this policy. It is hoped 
that the schools will thereby be handed over 
to the control of those who do not believe in 
the education of the labor they aim to con- 
trol, and who are opposed to taxing the well- 
to-do for the education of the poor.  Be- 


sides, the trustee system is a wasteful and 
incompetent one, anywhere and everywhere, 
unless it may be rigidly supervised by 
trained and competent persons, animated by 
the zeal of the professional educator. 





These things are but the natural results 
of Democratic reaction. 
of the expiring malice of the slaveocracy. 
No doubt finds place in the minds of sincere 
and sagacious believers of the final victory 
of the Free Schools and the principles of Re- 
publicanism. But, it is well to watch the 
work of the enemies of liberty and educa- 
tion. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
ao 
Tug Democrats have suddenly lost their 
former admiration for Carl Schurz. Last 
year he was, in their opinion, ‘‘ the noblest 
German in America.’? Now they call him 
“an unreliable Dutchman.’? When they 
thought him an ally of Democracy, he was 
“the foremost statesman of the age;’’ now 
that he has urged the election of Governor 
Hayes, they consider him ‘‘a third-rate 
statesman,’’ and claim that they kept him at 
home in Missouri, because they wanted a 
better man. Schurz was the Democratic 
idol of yesterday ; to-day they are ready to 
burn him as a heretic. Yet Schurz stands 
where he always stood—the difficulty being, 
that he didn’t stand where the Democrats 
thought he did. 
oe a 
Ovt of 130,000 persons committed to 
prison in England and Wales in 1867, only 
4,137 could read and write. Our own statis- 
tics of crime show clearly that ignorance is 
our greatest enemy. To guard against it, 
our Free School System must become general 
throughout the land. No sectarian influ- 
ences should be allowed to cripple its useful- 
ness. It should be as impartial as it is free. 
The future of the Republic depends upon 
our Free Schools. To multiply and protect 
these nurseries of freemen requires vigilance 
on the part of all intelligent citizens, irre- 


They are evidence 


spective of party. 
E — -- 

Tue Memphis Appeal demands ‘ cheap 
money.’’ The cheapest we know of is the 
Confederate currency. The Appcal ought to 
get plenty of that, in Tennessee. It can be 
purchased by the ton, and as cheap as old 


rags. ‘‘Cheap money’’ is a new cry.— 
“Cheap,’”? according to what standard? 


Our motto is, ‘Cheap goods, and money 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar.”’ 
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THE MEANING OF THE VICTORY. 


The redemption of Ohio from Democratic 


control is something more than an ordinary | 
It is the triumph of intelli- | 


party victory. 
gence over ignorance, public virtue over 
vice, good faith over that reckless spirit 
which would lead the State and the Nation 
to repudiate their honest obligations, If the 
State had gone Republican by only one thou- 


sand majority, the victory would have beena 
grand one, for it would show that the com- | 


mon sense of the majority of the people was 
sufficient to hold in check those forces of 


demoralization which have been at work 


for the past two vears. But the majority 
given for Governor Hayes indicates that the 
masses of the people are alive to the issues 


of the hour, and can be relied upon when | 
any great principle, involving National honor | 


or safety, is in danger. Two years of control 
had given the Democrats an opportunity to 
entrench themselves. Every State office 
was held by an active partizan, who used 
his official influence to protect and advance 
his party. Democratic office holders were 
taxed heavily, for the funds needed. Party 
discipline was rigidly enforced. Every weak 
point was carefully guarded and strength- 
ened. The best speakers in the Democratic 
ranks were sent out among the people. All 


that eloquence and money could do, was 


Golden promises were held out tothe 
working men. They were told, that dull 
times, and consequent poverty, were the 
direct results of Republican rule. They 


done. 


were told, that a Democratic triumph would | 


revive business, make money plenty, put 
food into the mouths of the poor, and in- 
crease values of all kinds; while a Republi- 
can triumph would depress business, induce 


poverty among the laboring classes, and, by 


a shrinking of values, bring about general 
bankruptcy and ruin. Democratic orators 
dwelt upon these points—painted the bless- 
ings of Democratic rule, and the evils of Re- 
publican ascendancy, in strongest contrast ; 
al! sunshine, on one side; all darkness and 
gloom, on the other. Some honest men 
Were deceived, and led to believe that these 
demagogues were speaking the truth, and 


that the Democratic party was the only 
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' when aroused by a sense of duty. 


party that eould protect the interests of the 
working men. 

But, with the majority, the arts and tricks 
of the demagogue failed. The people were 
too intelligent to accept statements for facts, 
or empty promises for realization. The infla- 
tion heresy was weighed and found wanting ; 
the tempting baits offered, were declined ; 
the charges raised against the Republican 
party, were submitted to the severe test of 
investigation, and rejected, as without foun- 
dation. At all points, on every issue raised, 
an intelligent comprehension of the wants 
and necessities of all classes, and the meas- 
ures needed to supply them, met the paid 
agents of the Democratic party, and fur- 
nished, on the spot, the antidote for the 
poison they endeavored to introduce. 

For this enlightenment of the public mind, 
we owe much to the Republican press of 
Ohio. Eloquent speakers have been a power, 
in the campaign ; but the field of their work 
has been limited. To the free press, of Ohio, 
holding up, day after day, and week after 
week, the true issues, and the true princi- 
ples -dealing heavy blows 
trenched Democracy—watching the whole 
line of attack, and sending to the remotest 
sections of the State re-inforcements, in the 
shape of facts and figures, so that the peo- 
ple could form an intelligent judgment for 
themselves, we owe the victory that has re- 


against en- 


deemed Ohio from the rule of Democrag. 
All honor to the Republican press of the 
State !—to those whuse pen and voice have 
helped the good work !—to those who have 
given time, and money, and hard work, to 
bring out a full vote !—to all, who, irre- 
spective of party, by word or deed, precept 


‘or example, contributed to the glorious re- 


sult that has sent a thrill of joy throughout 
the land, all honor! 

They have furnished to the Nation an 
illustration of what intelligent men can do, 
They 
have becume an inspiration to Pennsylvania 
and New York, and will exert an influence 
that will redeem those States from the Demo- 
cratic thraldom that now oppresses them. 
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WHO ARE THE TAX-PAYERS? 








But the work is not all done. Republi- 
cans of Ohio must not relax into apathy, or | be made to keep down local jealousies—to 
fold their arms, contented with the recent keep our friends united, so that, next year, 
victory, They have other duties to perform. ‘ 
They must show, by wise measures, prudent | 


Aye van ; wae ee | that sent Vallandigham to the shades of ob- 
legislation, honest administration of govern- | ; ‘ : be 
scurity. The victory in 1876, must be wor- 


ment, that the people were right in their 2 j ; 
verdict, and that the Republican party is all thy of the Centennial year—so complete in 
its achievements, that the civilized world 


that its friends claim it to be—the truest ‘ eae : 
friend of constitutional liberty and good | Will unite in saying that the young Repub- 
| lic has taken no step backward, but closes 


government. | 
Organization must be kept up, and per- | its hundredth year with a government as 

fected. What has proven good, must be | honestly administered, and with a patriotism 

made better. Every town should have its | as pure, as when it first took its place among 


local organization, and the wisest men should | the family of nations. 


be called to govern it. Every effort should 


Ohio may roll up a majority equal to the one 


WHO ARE THE TAX-PAYERS? 
INTERNAL REVENUES.—For the purpose of| makes money out of it, and the slave to 
showing just where the Internal revenues | artificial appetite pays it all. 
come from, the following analysis of the tax} Customs Revenves.—Free Traders attempt 
for 1874 is given. There was collected from— to deceive the people by making them be- 


Spirits 2.0... cee. ceeseee ceeeeeee $49,444,089.85 | lieve the tariff of duties imposed on im- 
MAOIFANCD scale pesprenieebenscosanuees 33, 242,875.62) ported coods is, in all cases, a tax on the 
Fermented liquors 9,314,679.72 ms , 

ita tins sail yeaa Weer 3'387'160.67 consumers of those goods. It is notso. In 
ee 364,216.34. nine cases out of ten the duties are wholly a 

, a Py Oe Feet wee eee ee eee «= ° 

Adhesive stamps......... secoveee 6,136,844.64' tax upon the foreign producer ; and he so 
Balances..........0000 -sesscees sooees 764,880.14 understands it. Hence the persistent efforts 








made by Great Britain to secure a reduction 
of our tariff, and of Canada to obtain a free- 
‘ trade reciprocity with the United States. It 
ordinary"size, in a year, they pay fifty cents i. the producer, not the consumer, who pays 
in taxes to support the Government. If they 1). duties. Maine and Canada each send a 
have occasion to use a few bottles of patent cargo of potatoes to Boston or New York. 
medicines ; or if the ladies are disposed to They each sell out at $1.00 per bushel. 
indylge in perfumery ; or if the head of the yfaine receives the full amount of the sale, 
family is well-to-do and keeps a bank account, | while Canada leaves fifteen cents out of each 
on which he occasionally draws a check, ‘dollar, as a duty on the goods. It is the 
these incidents may occasion an annual ex-|same with nine-tenths of all the foreign 
penditure of fifty cents to a dollar in taxes.| goods brought to United States markets. 
But this includes the entire list of articles) The duties are paid by the producers, for the 
taxed, excepting spirits, beer and tobacco in | privilege of using our markets. It is as direct 
their various forms. But the latter articles |a tax upon him as the charges for freight, 
are not included among the necessaries of /insurance and commissions. The Customs 
life ; they are luxuries. Dealers in these revenues amount to about $175,000,000 a 
articles not only add the amount of the tax! year, of which not less than $125,000,000 
to the cost of their goods, but they fix a|are paid by those, outside of the Union, who 
profit on the tax itself, in the same propor-! use our markets for their own advantage. 
tion as they do on the original price for the | 
article before the tax is added. In other}, 


$102, 644,746.98 


If a family uses fifty boxes of matches, of 





Ir is not the brillant orator, who delight» 
y his silvery tones, that carries conviction. 


words, the tax pays the same rate of profit put the earnest man, whose daily walk is a 
as the goods—and yet the consumption increases. | sermon, and whose example is an irresistible 
The dealer rarely complains of the tax; he’ power in moulding the opinions of others, 
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DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF TEXAS. 


This body, now in session, has decided, | It confirmed the land grants made under the 
by the vote of its Bourbon majority, that it) Republic, which included fifty leagues for 
has the right to legislate generally—that it the endowment of two Colleges or Universi- 
is within its province to postpone a general | ties. The Democratie-Johnson Constitution, 
election, and to submit or not, as in their | of 1866, re-affirmed the preceding provisions. 
sweet will may be determined, whether or | Jt also provided for the sale of school land 
not the instrument they frame shall be sub- | to actual settlers; required the Legislature 
mitted to the people for ratification. They | to annually appropriate the amount consti- 
have already voted to postpone the next |tutionally required for the school fund. 
general election, and seem inclined to make | Taxes paid by colored persons were to beset 
a tabula rusa of the State and its institutions. pow for schools for their children. The 
Some of the debates are, to say the least, | Constitution of 1869, framed under the Re- 
‘peculiar’? in tone. Here are delegates | construction Acts, provides, in addition to 
opposing the right of taxation for school re-affirming the foregoing, (all but that re- 
purposes. Another bright talker, of the lating to colored schools), that there shall 
same school, does not want the ‘ people | be a State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
burdened with the support of charitable in- | elected or appointed for four years. In ad- 
stitutions.”” The Austin State Journal, organ | dition to the permanent fund before pro- 
of the Democracy, thinks this sort of thing } vided, it set apart all the proceeds arising 
ill-advised, especially as to the schools, but | from sales of the public lands of Texas, 
seems to be by no means sure that the oppo- | and of a one-dollar poll tax. The fund thus 
nents of school taxation are not right, after | created, to be invested in United States 
all. It says: ‘‘In going back to elemental | ponds. What the Bourbons have done is 
principles of free government, we deny that | not yet clear. 
the Legislature has the right to tax the | —><— ss: 
people for making donations of public money | ONE VoTE may save a town office one vote 
to individuals.’ But it allows, that school | |may save the county ticket; one vote may 
taxes are ‘justified by a sound public | |save the State ticket; one vote may deter- 
policy.” Itis in doubt whether a general | mine whether the State is to have good gov- 
fund is or is not necessary, so far as Texas | ernment or bad, faithful officials or dishonest i 
is concerned, because there is a grant of | ones. In view of this possibility, can any 
, land for that purpose. The fund arising | citizen, who desires the triumph of just prin- 
therefrom, it admits to have been abused, ciples, neglect his duty at the polls? Re- 
and recent State reports show that the member that every bad element in the com- q 
Democratic Administration and Legislature munity will be represented at the ballot-box, 
have failed, as well as the county authorities, and will triumph unless intelligence neutral- Hi 

izes heir efforts. Give one day at least to 


to use the school fund for school purposes. ; . # 
the election ; urge every respectable man to 4 


raat 











It may be worth while inquiring what ‘ 3 
provisions have heretofore been made for waned and, by example, strengthen Republi- 4 
the support of common schools. The Re- | °™s™ everywhere. The victory will be iY 

ee ours if we but work hard enough to deserve it. { 

public of Texas, by an Act approved January =e ae aie i 

26, 1839, granted three leagues of land for THE enemy are on the run, They have | 

[ the purpose of establishing a primary | been driven from one stronghold, and on f 
1 


school or academy. The first Constitution | the 2d of November they must be driven 
of the State of Texas, adopted in 1845, re-|from all. Drum up recruits! keep the old 
quires the establishment of public schools, | flag at the head of the column! bring every 
and provides for taxation to support them— man to the front! and the general. battle of 
one-tenth of the State revenue being de- | | November will result in a glorious victory 
voted to their support, as a perpetual fund. | for the friends of the Union. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH AT DES MOINES. 


The following is the full text of President 
Grant’s speech at the annual re-union of the 
Army of the Tennessee, at Des Moines, Sep- 
tember 29, 1875: 

‘*Comrades, it always affords me much 
gratification to meet my old comrades in 
arms of ten and fourteen years ago, and to 
live over again in memory the trials and 
hardships of those days—hardships imposed 
for the preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institutions. We believed then, and be- 
lieve now, that we had a good Government, 
worth fighting for, and, if need be, dying 
for. How many of our comrades of those 
days paid the latter price for our preserved 
Union! Let their heroism and sacrifices be 
ever green in our memory. Let not the re- 
sults of their sacrifices be destroyed. The 
Union and the free institutions, for which 
they fell, should be held more dear for their 
sacrifices. We will not deny to any of those 
who fought against us any privileges under 
the Government which we claim for our- 
selves ; onthe contrary, we welcome all such 
who come forward in good faith to help build 
up the waste places and to perpetuate our in- 
stitutions against all enemies. as brothers in 
full interest with us in a common heritage ; 
but we are not prepared to apologize for the 
part we took in the war. It is to be hoped 
that like trials will never again befall our 
country. In this sentiment no class of people 
can more heartily join than the soldier who 
submitted to the dangers, trials and hard- 
ships of the camp and the battle-field. On 
whichever side they may have fought, no class 
of people are more interested in guarding 
against a recurrence of those days. 

‘* Let us, then, begin by guarding against 
every enemy threatening the perpetuity of 
free Republican institutions. Ido not bring 
into this assemblage politics, certainly not 
partisan politics; but it is a fair subject for 
soldiers in their deliberations to consider 
what may be necessary to secure the prize 
for which they battled in a Republic like 
ours, Where the citizen is the sovereign 
and the official the servant, where no power 
is exercised, except by the will of the people, 


| it is important that the sovereign—the peo- 
| ple—should possess intelligence. 

| ‘*The free school is the promoter of that 
| intelligence which is to preserve us as a free 
jnation. If we are to have another contest in 
| the near future of our national existence, I 
predict that the dividing line will not be 
| Mason and Dixon’s, but between patriotism 
‘and intelligence on the one side, and super- 
'stition, ambition and ignorance on the other. 
| Now, in this Centennial year of our national 
| existence, I believe it a good time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundation of 
‘the house commenced by our patriotic fore- 
| fathers, one hundred years ago, at Concord 
and Lexington. Let us all labor to add all 
needful guarantees for the more perfect se- 
curity of free thought, free speech and free 
| press, pure morals, unfettered religious sen- 
timents, and of equal rights and privileges to 
all men, irrespective of nationality, color or 
religion. Encourage free schools, and re- 
| solve that not one dollar of money appropri- 
| ated to their support, no matter how raised, 
| shall be appropriated to the support of any 
sectarian school. Resolved that neither the 
State nor Nation, or both combined, shall 
|support institutions of learning other than 
jthose sufficient to afford to every child, 
| growing up in the land, the opportunity of 
}a@ good common school education, unmixed 
| with sectarian, pagan or atheistical tenets. 
| Leave the matter of religion to the family 
altar, the Church and the private school, 


supported entirely by private contributions. 


| Keep the Church and State forever separate. - 


| With these safeguards, I believe the battles 
|which created the Army of the Tennessee, 
| will not have been fought in vain.’’ 

| —— ———F-<Bire —-—~ 

| Tnx Democratic party is anxious to blot 
out the past. Anxiety is too mild a term. 
| Its followers should pray to have it blotted 
; out, for it contains so much that is shame- 
|ful, that eternal oblivion would be welcome. 
| But the past will not be forgotten. It is use- 
|ful as an index to the future. The servant 
| who has proven unfaithful in the past, can- 
/not well be trusted in preference to one who 
‘has always been true. 
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...T'wo events have occurred during the 
past month, which transcend, by far, the 
usual importance attached to similar inci- 
dents. We refer to the notable speech made 
by President Grant, at the Des Moines Re- 
union of the Army of the Tennessee, and to 
the remarkable political campaign in Ohio, 
and its victorious termination, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 12th, by the election of Rutherford B. 
Hayes over William Allen, as Governor of 
the new Keystone State of this Union. Else- 
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where, the victory, and its meaning, is made 
the theme of ample comment. But there 
are noteworthy points to be observed. The 
vote, though full details are not yet at hand. 
is an unusually large one, reaching, in all 
probability, to that cast for Secretary of 
State, in October, 1872—the year of the last 
Presidential election. 


The accompanying 
table will show, very clearly, the fiuctuations 
for the last ten years, both in the aggre- 
gate vote cast, and the various majorities 
given: 


eile of the Vote “es Ohio for Ten Years: 


{ tr REPUBLI- -| DEMO- 


OFFICE. | 





YEAR. | CAN. | CRATIC. 
1865.. ‘Governor. Riieseuceeces | 223,633 | | 193 097 
1866... Secretary of State.., 256,302 | 213,606 
1867... Governor ...... 2.66 243,605 | 240, 671 | 
1868... Secretary of State..| 267,065 | 249, 682 
1868... President. w..s....| 280,223 | 238,606 
1869... Governor...... seoeee] 236,099 | 228,581 | 
1870... Secretary of State.) 221,715 | 205,047 
1871... Governor... 238, 273 | 218,105 | 


1872... Secretary of State. ‘| 265,930 | 251,780 
1872... ‘President ish See sanis | 281 ,852 | 244,321 
ag ‘Governor.. as seeeee| 21 3,837 | 214,654 

874. . Secretary of State..| | 221, 204 | 238 “406 | 


~ To the regular votes of 1873 and 1874, 
must be added the following ‘* parasite’’ 
vote, cast by the so-called Liberal and Pro- 
hibition parties : 


WES psisceavsiesicetenueneaeseecnons 20,108 

UBT As a saesvs oecnew=eessenaee 7,815 
Making the ‘otal vote, in 1873...... 448,595 
a oc: a 467,425 


It seems, from all accounts, that the aggre- | 
gate vote, cast at the recent election, exceeds 
550,000, and will probably foot up over 10%),- 
090 more than the total of 1874. If this is 
the case, the vote with which, as to numbers, 
it must be compared, is that cast at the Oc- 
tober election of 1872, when the Republican 
majority was 14,150. 


Should this prove to be the correct basis | 


for comparison, the next fact established, 


will be, that the Republican party in Ohio— | 
and, as a corollary, in the country—is once | influences. 


more united. Jowa and Nebraska respond 
to Ohio, and from the most enterprising 


Ee REP. | 
| 





| DEM. | TOTAL | IN- | DE- 
oe MAJ. | MAJ. | VOTE. CREASE, | CREASE. 
| 29,936 |.......... | 417,330 | ....000- h Peres mn 
| 42, GUO | cscs esi -| 469,908 | 52, 578 eieldie knees 
yy eee | 484,226 | 14,318 |......00 
| | 17,38 © fh sicesseasion! SRG ROT | $8,682 00 icincs 
| 41,617 |........00/ 518,829 | 2,082 |... «- 
| 7,518 | ccecesseoss| 464,680 |oocccesse ace 54,149 
| AGS 608 |e... -ceccces | SBONNOS |:ccccoveccss 37,915 
20,168 ome 456,378 | 29,616 | ....000. + 
k > IO) | Sexeacece } GINO! | CISS2 |... .occecete 
37, 531 | §20,!73 | 8,463 |......... * 
| 428,491 |....cc0000.] 97,682 
oe 459, 610 | 31,119 |....... 








responsive "cheer. These elections prove 
the intelligent honesty of the masses; they 
prove, also, that the PEOPLE will not trust 
the Democratic party. It was unfaithful in 
our hour of direst need. For it there is no 
salvation. It must be resolved back into 
original elements, and new combinations 
made thereof. Careful examination will be 
| necessary, before footing up and balancing 
| the Ohio ledger; but, at this writing, the 
| practical result is sasured, while the moral 
| triumph, in any event, is greater even than 
the political one. Republican majority for 
| Hayes, about 4,500; in the State Senate, 5; 
in the Legislature 12. 

..-Closely linked with the issues at stake, 
were the weighty words of President Grant, 
| on the Public School question, and the ne- 
cessity of its preservation from all sectarian 
The speech will be found else- 
where, in THe Repustic. One of the more 
noteworthy facts in relation to its delivery, 


city in New Jersey, (Newark,) comes back a|js the authenticated statements as to its 
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preparation, which come to us from Des 
Moines. The President, in company with 
Judge Cole, of the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
and other gentlemen, during the day, visited 
the admirable public schools of that city. 
Great interest was manifested by the Presi- 
dent, and animated conversation ensued— 
Judge Cole presenting, very furcibly, the 
dangers impending to the common schools of 
the country from the open hostility expressed 
thereto by certain religious and political in- 
fluences—the existence of which is patent, 
and not denied, though it may be that their 
present power for mischief is sometimes en- 


larged. The President expressed himself 


desirous of presenting his views to the pub- | 
lic ; and, returning to the residence of Judge | 


Cole at once, the brief but powerful speech 
which he read to his comrades, in the even- 
ing, was prepared. The principles it enun- 
ciates—the clear and lucid presentation it 
affords, of certain underlying ideas, as well 
is paramount necessities—are so admirably 
and clearly stated, that it will pass into his- 
tory with Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and Linvoln’s marvelous speech at Gettys- 
burg. The Greeks had a proverb, that 
‘* speech is silvern, and silence is golden ;”’ 
but we may say, that the words of a wise 
man, habitually reticent, are more valuable 
than gold or silver. The sentiment, the 
method, and the occasion, are alike worthy 
the simple, sagacious citizen-soldier and 
statesman, whose name, as General and 
President, is now, and will be through all 
times, so indissolubly connected with the most 
memorable events and glories in and of our 
National history. Ohio, Iowa, and Nebraska 
respond to the Des Moines speech, and the 
remaining States, that are to vote in Novem- 
ber, will surely fall into line with those which 
are now at the fore. 
THE NOVEMBER AND OTHER ELECTIONS. 

«On Tuesday, November 2d, the States of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin will vote 
for State officers and members of the State 
Legislature. There will also be special 
elections held on the ratification or rejection 
of the new Constitutions framed by the con- 
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| ventions which have recently adjourned in 
| Alabama and North Carolina. The Texas 
| Constitutional Convention, now in session 
‘at Austin, has postponed the State election, 
which was to have been held in December. 
In Massachusetts, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, ‘Tennessee and Colorado, elections 
will also be held to fill Congressional vacan- 
cies, caused bythe death of members-elect 
from those States. Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin and Minnesota are the 
only States voting for Governor and a full 
set of State officers. The highest officer on 
the other tickets, is Secretary of State. 
There is little or no reason to doubt, that 
each one of the four candidates nominated 
by the Republicans, will be elected, nor is 
there much reason to fear a defeat in any 


one of the other States, which have hereto- 
fore been in the Republican column. 





... The September elections placed Califor- 
nia, by a Republican division in the main, un- 
der Democratic control. Maine, however, 
When the roll is called, 
the result for this campaign will probably be 
as follows : 

Republican States : 


remained steadfast. 


Maine, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas. 

States Regained: Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, New York, 
(probably, New Jersey,) Oregon, (Congres- 
sional election) and North Carolina, (popu- 
lar vote on delegates to Constitutional Con- 
vention). 


Massachusettes, 


Democratic States: California, (gain), 
Kentucky, Alabama, Texas, (on Constitu- 
tional Convention elections), Missouri, Ma- 
ryland, (by a less majority than formerly,) 
West Virginia and Virginia. 

This estimate will give the Republicans 
twelve States, and two other partial victo- 
ries, 14 in all. The Democrats will gain 
one, and lose control of six, if not eight 
other States, in whole or part, coming out 
with a score of eight in all. 


...California held its judicial election on the 
the twentieth of October, and also voted for 
a Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

...Elections were held in Colorado and Ore- 
gon on the 25th ult.; in the latter, to fill a 
vacancy in Congress, caused by the death 
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of Hon. A. L. Dow, Democrat, who was| The National expenditures were held up 
elected last fall by a majority of 302, there | as ‘‘a gratifying proof of the earnest endeav- 
being an Independent candidate in the field, | ors of the Republican party, by economy, 
who had 6,350 votes. There are now three | frugality, and fidelity in the public service, 
candidates running for the position, a Demo- | to lighten the public burden,.’’ Tne Presi- 
crat, a Republican, and an Independent. | dent was complimented ; the return of peace 
The vote in Colorado was simply upon the , to the South hailed as a good omen, and it 
was declared that the party has no more 
earnest desire, than that the South, without 


> 


choice of members of a convention to enact 
a Constitut on, preliminary to the admission 
of the Territory as a State on the fourth of | distinction or exception, ‘* may enjoy to the 
July, 1876, under the Enabling Act, passed fullest extent those inestimable, blessings to 
by the last Congress. On the 30th ult., which we owe all our own prosperity—uni- 
versal free education and security of person- 
al rights under local self-government, with- 


Missouri voted on the new Constitution. 
STATE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 
...Massachusetts is the last State on the roll 
of nominations. The State Republicar Con- 
vention was very fitly presided over by the The following declaration is in harmony 
Vice-President of the United States, Henry with the party expression elsewhere: ‘* That 
Wilson, whose presence and opening speech 
were pledges of harmony in council, and of 
a high standard of political morality in in- 
tent and action. The platform adopted was 
sound and strong; declaring that the accu- 
sation, that the Republican party seeks to 
keep alive old issues, in order to avoid new 
ones, is unwarranted. Our past, at least, 
is secure. Able to review the record, with- 


out the necessity of any interference from 
abroad.”’ 


sound reason, as well as the wise and un- 
broken usage of the Republic, illustrated by 
the example of Washington, require that the 
tenure of the Chief Magistracy of the United 
States should not exceed a second term.”’ 

The financial plank obtains new force by 
the Ohio verdict, and that result will cheer 
the Republicans of Massachusetts to sustain 
their opinions by an overwhelming victory: 

“That an irredeemable currency is a 
nationai evil, and when it continues beyond 
the necessity of its creation, a national re- 
proach. That the demoralization of values 
caused by inflation of the Nationalcurrency, 
while it tends to place the earnings of labor, 
which depend on steadiness and uniformity 
in the measure of value, in the power of 
speculators in gold and credit, also involves 
the demoralization of public and private 
conduct, credit, and expenditure; specula- 
tion in the place of thrift; ultimate prostra- 
tion of trade and industry; risk of increas- 
ing crime and dishonor; and the whole 
train of evils which follow any departure 
from the homely virtue that keeps its word 
and pays as it goes.’’ 


out remorse, we cheerfully commit it to his- 
tory, and with the courage iuspired by suc- 
cess in a noble cause, we address ourselves 
to the new duties of the era of the Nation. 
To that end the Convention pledged itself 
to support no man ‘‘for official position, 
whose personal character is not an absolute 
guaranty of fidelity to every public trust.’’ 
And upon all others, the condemnation of 
the ballot-box was invoked, no matter the 
party that may nominate them. Civil ser- 
vice reform was endorsed. In State affairs, 
the Republicans recognize no privilege of 
class, no antagonism between labor and cap- 
ital, but deprecating any attempt to arbitra- 
rily fetter either, they will support such 
measures as shall develop the resources of 
hoth alike; as also all that regards the pro-| The closing declaration claims that the 


motion of temperance, education, good mor- | Republican party is the one best fitted to 
als, and equal rights, irrespective of sex, | Carry toa completion the great work it has 
the maintenance of order, the honest en-| S80 Well begun and pressed forward. On 
forcement of existing laws, rigid economy balloting for Governor, informally, Charles 
and retrenchment in every department, and | Francis Adams received 236 votes, to 358 for 
reduction of taxation. Dr. Loring, and 398 for Alexander H. Rice. 
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Mr. Adams gained, on the first formal ballot, | interests of capital and labor are asserted to 


but Mr. Rice was nominated on the third. 
The following ticket was put into the field: 

For Governor—Alexander H. Rice. For 
Lieutenant-Governor — Horatio G. Knight. 
For Secretary of State—Henry B. Pierce. For 
Treasurer—Charles Endicott. 
Julius L. Clark. 
Charles R. Train. 

--The Democrats re-nominated Governor 
(aston, and also placed the name of General 
W. F. Bartlett, present manager of the Tred- 
egar (Richmond, Va.,) Iron Works, a gal- 
lant Union soldier and recent Republican, 
whose animated search for 
Southern prodigal son, has led him after 
strange gods, as their choice for Lieutenant- 
Governor. General Bartlett, however, de- 
clines the nomination, but indorses the 
platform and remaining ticket, which is as 
follows ; 


a returning 


For Secretary of State, George H. Munroe ; 
Treasurer and Receiver, General Weston 
Howlad ; Attorney-General, George F. Verry ; 
Auditor, John E. Fitzgerald. 

It is a curious combination. Mr. Gaston 
was always a Whig, until the Republican 
party became successful, when he became a 
mild and uncertain sort of a Democrat. 
Munroe is the editor of the Saturday Evening 
General Howlad was never known 
as a Democrat, while Fitzgerald is a brilliant 


Gazette. 


to come to Congress from the Worcester dis- 
trict ; one which is not likely to gratify his 
aspiration. 

The Democratic platform reiterates, the 
declarations of Cincinnati and Baltimore, 
made in 1872, both as to the Southern ac- 
ceptance of the war results and finances. It 
opposes ‘‘any further issue by the Govern- 
ment of a currency inconvertible with gold, 
the world’s recognized measure of value,’’ 
and favors ‘‘a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments, as essential to the revival of the 
commerce, business and credit of the country, 
and to the welfare of the laboring classes.’’ 


For Auditor— | 
For Attorney General— | 


| be identical; prohibition was denounced, and 
Governor Gaston and General Bartlett com- 
plimented. With the exception of the money 
plank, the platform is but a ‘‘ plea in avoid- 
| ance.”’ 

..- The Labor Reformers met on the 6th inst. 
Wendell Phillips was nominated for Govern- 
|nor. Mr. Phillips, at the date of his nomi- 
nation, was ina State Conference of Prohi- 
bitionists, supporting the nomination for 
Governor, of a Mr. Baker. The ‘ Labor Re- 
| form ’’ platform confined itself to State issues, 
| demanding legislation on the hours of labor, 
| compulsory education of factory children, 
| &c. The ablest speaker of the movement, 
| Charles McLean, whom the Springfield Re- 
| publican describes editorially as ‘‘a whole- 


| some, white-headed, clean-shaven man,”’ to 
whom was due the nomination of a ticket, 
‘is quite intelligent, has read a zood deal, 
He is a 
resolution, 
and denouncing the 


and is a really powerful speaker. 
3-65er, and the author of a 
invoking Kelleyism 
banks.’’ 





present, and the chief interest grew out of 
the feeling aroused by the Fall River excite- 
ment Mr. Phfllips has not taken any pub- 
lic notice of the nomination. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS. 


| «In Maryland, the Republicans have unit- 
young Irish lawyer of Boston, who is more a | ed their efforts with those of the new ‘‘Citizens 
Labor Reformer than Democrat. Mr. Verry | Reform’? movement, and agreed to support 
is a lawyer of ability, who has long wished | the following ticket: 





For Governor, J. Morrison Harris; Attor- 
ney-General, 5S. Teakle Wallace ; Comptrol- 
ler, Edward Wilkins. Mr. Harris was a 
Whig member of Congress at the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and a Union man. Mr. 
Wallace is a distinguished member of the 
Baltimore bar. He was a Whig up to the 
Lincoln campaign, and cast his first Demo- 
cratic vote for John C. Breckinridge for 
President. Mr. Wilkins was formerly a 
Whig, and afterward a prominent Republi- 
can, They have all consented torun. The 
resolutions declare in favor of an honest and 
economical administration of the Govern- 


The Republican party and administration | ment, both State and National; of the ful- 
is arraigned as corrupt and profligate; the | filment of every pledge as to the payment 








There were not over twenty-five persons, 
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of State and Federai obligations; of the | 
return to specie payment at the earliest 
practicable moment, and the cessation of all 


further expansion of the currency. 

..A State Temperance Convention was held 
in New Jersey, which agreed to place a par- 
ty ticket in that field. 

... The colored people of Georgia convened a | 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Delegate Convention at Augusta, on the 8th | 
and 9th ult., to consider their condition, 
and the necessary remedies to be had for 
Messrs. Belcher, | 


the wrong they endure. 
Turner, Long, Simm, and other leading col- 
ored men were present. Heated and some- 
what acrimonious debates ensued over a pro- 
position of Mr. Turner to support wholesale | 
migration to Africa, which was lost. 
An emigrating bureau was appointed to 

gather information of the best localities in- | 


side the State of Georgia, for the negroes in | 
the so-called insurrection counties to emigrate | 
to. Anaddress was adopted, stating that there 
was no foundation for the insurrection re- 
ports, that they were gotten up by the 
Bourbon Democracy for political effect, and 
that the colored people of the State have no 
idea of rebellion. It states that col- 
ored citizens are not given their rights, that | 
the Ku-Klux are rampant in Georgia, colored 

men are not allowed to sit in juries, and that 


also 


they do not receive the protection of the | 


courts. 

«The North Carolina Constitutional Con- 
vention adjourned on ‘!« 11th ult., after a | 
session of thirty-one \ .vking days. In the | 
last days, important ordinances were passed, 
amounting to a general emancipation of the | 
legislature from restrictions embodied in the | 
present Constitution, and giving it larger 
The public debt question was not | 
Several ineffectual attempts 


powers. 
interfered with. 
were made to repudiate the special tax bonds. | 
North Carolina Democrats differ with their 
brethren in Alabama and Missouri, in that 
the latter do twaterially restrict the powers 
of the legislature. Probably the Convention 
so manipulated the apportionment as to feel 
It makes a dif- 
ference where the shoe pinches. 


sure of carrying that body 


.. An interesting convention was held at 


Vicksburg, Miss., Oct. 2d and 3d. It com- | 


| Office and Position, 
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prised delegates from Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and from 
nearly all the river parishes of Louisiana, 
besides a State delegation appointed by the 
Governor, of whom Gen. Longstreet was one. 
Senator Bogy, of Missouri. was elected Pres- 


| ident, and resolutions were adopted, declar- 


ing, that the Mississippi river is national 


om) 


| in its character, and as such, the care of it 


belongs tothe General Government. That all 
improvements upon the Mississippi river, and 
all works necessary for the reclamation and 
protection of its alluvial basin, should be 
made by and at the cost of the General Gov- 
ernment. That such works should be based. 
on the reports of the U. 8. Engineer Commis- 
sion, made during the last session of Con- 
gress ; that aid should be given the riparian 
States for this purpose, and that the Con- 


| vention appoint a committee to bring the 


subject before Congress. 
..A Woman’s Congress met at Syracuse, 


| New York, on the 14th ult., and remained 


in session for some days. Among other 
noted ladies in attendance were, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. .Dall, 
Mrs. Croly, Miss Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
the president of the congress, Miss Willard, 
of Chicago, formerly lady principal of the 
Northwestern University, Miss Anna C, 
Brackett aid Miss Louisa Alcott. Woman’s 


| suffrage was not allowed, but the topics 
| considered were as follows : 


1. Education and Hygiene—which is di- 
vided inio Kindergartens, the Teacher’s 
Scientific Education, 
Women on School Boards, and Health of 
American Girls; 2. Professions and Employ- 


| ments, Places Open to Women, Statistics of 


the Woman Ministry, and of Women in 
Journalism ; 3. Art of Living, the Ideal and 
Practical in American Life, Household Art 
and Decoration, Kitchen Chemistry, the 
Progress of Art as a Medium of Civilization, 
Sthics and Msthetics of Dress; 4. Finance. 





| Uses of Money, What Practical Measures 
' will Promote the Financial Independence of 


Women; 5. Charity and Reform, Viearious 
Benefivence, Offices of Women in the Reform 
of Criminals of their Own Sex, Women on 
the Boards of Reformatory Institutions; 6. 
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The Relation of Women to the Legal and 
“ducational Provisions of the Country, Wo- 
men as Guardians of our Educational Liber- 
ty, Limits of Personal Responsibility. and, 
tinally, Efforts of Progressive Women in 
Kurope, Statistics of the Condition of Women 
in this Country. and Superfluous Women! 
A dainty set of dishes to be before an assem- 
blage of queens. 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

...One of the most notable signs of progress 
recently seen, is the fact that a compact has 
been drawn up between Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Salvador, tounite and form one 
national government. It was not yet known 
whether Hondures and Costa Rica would 
join in the movement, but it is to be sincere- 
ly hoped that they will—especially the for- 
mer. Such a federation would greatly facil- 
itate the growth of Central America, and 
bring peace by example and influence at 
least, to the disorderly affairs of the United 
States of Columbia. This movement was 
first commenced in 1823, when the Spanish 
yoke was thrown off. The Federal Union 
continued till 1859, sixteen years, when it 


was mutually dissolved. The new move- 


ment beganin 1572, and is now consummated. | 


The population of the new Confederation is, 
2,180,000, and the areais 106,289 square miles. 


With the accession, which seems probable, | 


of Honduras and Costa Rica, there would be 


a total poputation of 2,665,000, and 
an area of 174.880 square miles. 
Its geographical position must give it 


importance, and with a general union, the 
Central American Federal Republic must be 
at once a leading power. 

.President Lerdo gives an interesting 
resume of the condition of our sister Repub- 
lic, Mexico, in his message to the new Con- 


gress, which convened in September. He 
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branches of that body will be reorganized at 
an early date. The United States Govern- 
ment and people have only one desire in re- 
gard to Mexico, and that is that a speedy ard 
amicable end may be made to all causes 
which, on the Rio Grande border, are so likely 
to distarb the peace of both countries. 

..A report comes by way of Paris, pub- 
lished as correspondence from Madrid, in a 
usually well-informed French paper, La Me- 
morial Diplomatique, to the effect that our 


| Minister at Madrid, Mr. Cushing, had been 


instructed to notify the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the United States would feel com- 
pelled to recognize the belligerent rights 
of the Cuban republicans, after the close 
of the present year, unless effectual steps 
were taken to suppress the rebellion before 
that date by the Spanish authorities. It 
may safely be stated that no action in the 
form and manner indicated has been taken 
by Minister Cushing or directed to be done 
by the State Department. Yet it may also 
be stated that Cuban affairs are approaching 
a culmination, which action on the part of 
the United States in favor of peace and hu- 
manity, can largely accelerate. In the mean- 
while the patriots’ forces are more than usu- 
ally active, and for the first time they are in 
possession of field artillery. 

aa — <a 
man needs honest 


THe working 
This means money that is worth just what 
it calls fer on its face. The Republican 


money. 


| party is pledged to make the greenback 


worth 100 cents on the dollar, by 1879. The 


| Democratic party would adopt a policy that 


would lessen its value yearly. Can the hon- 
est citizen hesitate in making choice between 


| the two policies—the one that appreciates 


spoke in terms of cordial encouragement | 


in relation to the progress of its institu- 
tions; declared that the subject of public 
education should receive special attention, 
and announced that internal improvements 
were going on, and the harbor works at Ma- 


zatlan, Tampico and Frontera progressing in 
a satisfactory manner. 
preme Court have been electeil, and the 


Judges of the Su- | 


the value of our paper, the other that depre- 
ciates it ? 


Tue Republicans of New York are san- 
guine of success, this fall. The Liberals are 
back, and the party is united. Throughout 
the State. the old camp-fires are burning 
brightly, and the meetings held denote gen- 
uine enthusiasm among the people. Wesay 
to our friends in New York, as we have said 
to our friends in Ohio, bring out a full party 
vote. This, in the Empire State, means vic- 
tory for the Republican ticket. 
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KXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS 


THE EXECUTIVE. lete., $6,366,524.16 ; balance of interest paid 
CONSOLIDATION OF REVENUE DISTRICTS. iby the United States, $21,806,283.54. 
The President has issued an order consoli- | HE NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
dating the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth in-| The Comptroller of the Currency reports 


ternal Revenue Collection Districts of the | that eighty-three National banks have been 
State of New York, and Francis F. Rew has | organized since the passage of the Act of Jan- 
been retained as Collector of the new Dis-| uary 14, 1875, with a capital of $9,234,000, 
trict, which will be known as the Twenty- | and to tiled circulation has been issued 





eighth. j amounting to $3,023,730. The tetal amount 

lof additional circulation issued since the 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. | passage of the Act is $10,218,000, isstied as 
PURLIC DEBT STATEMENT. | follows: 

The public debt statement for September 7, POUMSY VARIA. 5c0.cssssccibeb-scdess $1,740,000 

shows the following totals: | To West Virginia......... Saeateameetns 114,000 

DEBT BEAGING INTER ST IN COIN To Kentucky ........ se aesaees Yes ee 369,000 

Bonds at 6 per cent...........2.64 1,4 70.649 100 00 TO: O10 -..css006 a veseeGiewn esnasSnees abwaes 234 000 

Bonds at 5 pvr cent.............. 623. 782.750 00! To Indiana ......cc6 .cceceee ccscee coces 331,000 

Total principal...... hobin fae $1,703 431, 850 00 | To Illinois ........ SE Sse ee Te 100,000 

Ber Bliscicccscacks. ascsnneaws 96/920. 92609 | AO NOWS -. 256202: 2 2500005 cossonsase:cnerse 121,000 


a ee eee eat eee mane Oe | The total amount of legal-tender notes de- 


Navy "e sion Fund at 3 per 











Gent, principal.............6- $14,0 0 000 00 | posited for the purpose of retiring circulation 
ITO ESE... e eee ee eeeee sence ee 105,000 @ | from the passage of the Act of June 20, 1874, 
DEBT O 1CH INTERES , 1B MA- : By ance ee ; 
ea. CE C(t Ochober 1, 1876, is $25,042,749, of whick 
Principal ............ (5k Oe #20. 913.6 0 26 | anount $7,700,000 has been deposited as fol- 
SMEMNEBU Koa sun ses ceseseubcoeamanenis 558, 163 33 Jows- 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. wes ae BS auriey 
iA cietnaied aed fegal-teoder By New York sae seeans Peeeavicwssreretecmes $605,000 
TT ae RR Retin $371,010.956 50 By Massachusetts sessvecsess, 04,000 
Certifiertes of ceposit. cc... eee 60.6:.0,' 66 LO By COnNCCHONE 55550226 -ss00s00.0snece 322,000 
Fractional currency ............00.+. 40,783. 575 53 Din ee 17 
Coin Certificates. ..:....00reveseescee . 1, 645,200 9 Bs y Pe ee, Ivania..... Pa Fou anes Gores 618,000 
aS sy South Carolina. 0... wee ce = 445,000 
__ Total principal........ Beeeeces $487,099, 732 63 | By Louisiana, ........ ssscceeeesereceees 2,840,000 
Unciatied interes’........-+.+++ 21, 074 8 | By Minnesota. .........+....s000 seysuceee 600,000 
pied By Missouri 1,894,000 
Principal.......0.0....0.00sse0--044 $2, 225, 445,982 29) 3. diana ee 03/000 
BIMEDPRE oct sancanicmsessses peeheus 30,304,361 66 PY Indiana... » 3, 03, 000 
ee eee MY MUNIIIOIN sr oseyae.cecessnee ues ec 963,009 
Grand total.............0sse000. $2, 255, 749,896 95 | By Lowa.......... ssscsece ssssccece cossseese 600,000 
CASH IN TREASURY. | By Michigan 600,000 
(QUIN —ANLEPEEL. soc eens 22a ssesencee 67,883, 316 94 BY. WVABCOMBIM: <.25455::0 .cosess-0.ca2 e200 600,060 
Currency—interest..........-.eeeee 40,790,352 92} mp. > Nati ee ee ee . 
Special deposits held fur redemption al | The amount of Natienal bank circulation 
a peg pr of deposit as pro 60 660,000 00 | j outstanding to-day is $2,009,000 less than 
vided by law—interest.........6 ‘ 
ih Ma a _——__ —_ | on June 20, 1874, and $4,000,000 less than 
PUNNIG soo huboerceeseeeaneesesee> $153 233,669 56 ou January 14, 1875. The amount outstand- 
Debt, less oom in the Treasury, ae 
Ce lee. #2, 122, 466,227 09 | ing to-day is $347,863, 742. 
Debt, le “i cash in the Treasury, 
BEN SEMOT ys inaene tescesenaasua® $2 125, 80S, 789 70 | CALLING IN THE BONDS. 


Jecreas nring ni Oi | ° . at) : 
Decrease of the devtstzce Junegn, 2551) Acting Secretary of the Treasury has is- 


1875; .«.... Se Pe oa soos $5,222,499 23 sued the followimg notice: By virtue of the 
The statement of bonds issued to the Pa-| authority given by the Act of Congress, ap- 
cific Railway Companies, interest payable in| p:oved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to au- 
lawful money, shows totals as follows: |thorize the refunding of the public debt,” 
Principal outstanding, $64,623,512; interest | I hereby give notice that the principal and 


=> ¥ 
accrued, not yet paid, $969.352.68; interest | accrued interest of the bonds hereinbefore 
paid by the United States, $28,202,807.70 ; | known as ‘‘five-twenty bonds ”’ will be paid 
interest repaid by transportation of mails, 


at the Treasury of the United States, in the 
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city of Washington, on and after the Ist day 


of January, 1876, 


said bonds will cease on that day. 


and that the interest on 


That is 


to say, bonds of the Act of June 30, 1864, as 


follows: 


COUPON BONDS. 


RHV—No. 3,301 to No. 
S100—No. 10,501 to No 
$50U—No. 15,301 to No 

$10,: O—No. 59, 701 tu No 


REGISTERED 


S.0—No. 69 to No. 
$i00—No, 601 tu No. 
SdUI—No. 482 to No 


$1,0u0— Nov. 265i 10 No. 
$5, 000--No. 1,- 51 to No. 
$10 WOU—No. 8,751 to No. 


3,700, both inclusive, 
12,000 both inclusive. 
. 18,000, both inclusive. 
. 68,000, both inclusive, 


BONDS. 


150, both inclusive. 
1,000, both inclusive. 
75V, both inclusive. 
4,900, both inclusive. 
2,100, both inciusive. 
4,600, both inclusive. 








Of the amount outstanding embraced in 
the numbers as above, $2,500,000 are conpon 
bonds, and $2,500,000 are registered bonds, 
United States securities forwarded for re- 
demption should be addressed to the Loan 
Division, Secretary’s Oilice, and all register- 
ed bonds should be assigned to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Redemption. ‘The 
call printed above is the 25th in order since 
the Government began the cancellation of 
the old issue of United States bonds. ‘Lhe 
calls of the Treasury now outstanding for 5- 
20 six per cent. bonds to be presented for re- 
demption, fall due as follows : 


Five-twenties of 1862. Five-twenties of 1864. 
Oct. 14....$10,000,000 Nov.  3....$10,000, 000 
Oct. 28.... 14,807,200 Dee. 1.... 13,000, 000 
-—— Dee. 14.... 5,000,000 
Total....$24,897,20U0 Jan. 1.... 5,000,000 
| $$$ 

| Total....$33,000,000 

The called bonds of the issue of 1862 are 
of the coupon class, nearly all of them being | 
held in Europe. Of the issue of 1864, about | 
$12,700,000 are of the registered class, chietly | 
held in this country. 








SHOAL WATERS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuine'ron, October 5, 1875. 
To Collectors of Customs and others : 
The Surveyor of Customs at San Francis- | 
co, California, Giles H. Gray, reports to the | 
Department, in a communication of the i 1th | 
ultimo, that he was informed by Captain 
James G. Coflin, of the American schooner 
‘Florence Bailey,’’ on his recent arrival at 
that port from Tahiti, that, at one o’cloc& P. 
M. Sunday, August 15, he, passed a shoal! 
spot about two hundred feet square in lati- 
tude thirty-seven (37) degrees thirty-six 
(36) minutes North, longitude one hundred 
and twenty-five (125) degrees eighteen min- | 
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utes West. The water was very clear, and 
every sea that came along broke on it. Its 
distance from the vesse! was about one hun- 
dred yards, and the shoal was plainly visi- 
ble. 

Collectors of Customs are requested, so far 
| as it may conveniently be done, to bring the 
substance of this communication to the notice 
of the masters of vessels navigating the Pa- 
cifie. 

CHAS. F. CONANT, 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE IDENTITY OF GOODS EN- 
TERED IN BOND. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincioy, D. C., October 5. 

The rules prescribed by the Department 
on the 5th of April, 1872, for preserving the 
identity of goods entered in bond, upon which 
allowance of damage may be wade, are here- 
by amended, as follows: 

Rue 1.—Before the damage warrant shall 
be signed, the Withdrawal Entry Clerk shall 
be required to place the words ‘* Damage ap- 
plication made,”’ (with date.) in red ink, 
across the bond account in the ledger. 

Ruxe 2.—The damage return made by the 
Appraiser shall describe specifivally the 
goods, or packages of goods, upon which 
damage has been allowed, by setting forth 
the respective marks and numbers on such 
packages. 

If, however, no distinguishing w1arks, 
numbers or devices shall be found on any 
damaged articles or packages, by which each 
of them can be identified, or where goods are 
marked and numbered as it is termed in 
‘*chops,’”? one mark or number covering a 
certain number of packages, it shall be the 
duty of the officer examining for damage al- 
lowance to cause serial nwanbers to be placed 
on such articles or packages, (except in 


| casesof wrecked goods, and where tlie whole 


invoiced quantity shall, upon examination, 
be found to be damaged,) which numbers 
shall be carried on the damage return, and 
described therein as the ** Examiner’s dam- 
age allowance number.’? Where the pack- 
ages are marked and numbered in **chops,”’ 
especial care will be taken that the Exam- 
iner’s damage-allowance numbers shail be so 
placed on the packages that they will not be 
coniounded with the shipper’s numbers, 

Ruts 3.—The Appraiser will make his 
damage return in duplicate to the Collector, 
who shall thereupon transmit one copy 
thereof to the Storekeeper having charge of 
the warehouse where the goods covered by 
such damage return are stored. 

Ree 4.—It shall be the duty of the Store- 
keeper receiving such damage returns to file 
the same, first giving them serial numbers. 
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The Storekeeper will also note on his books | age has been allowed, unless the permit shall 


the fact that damage has been allowed on an 
invoice of goods, where such is the case, as 
also the number of the damage return on his 
files. 

Rore 5.—The original warehouse entry, 
when liquidated, must show specifically 
the different articles or packages on which 
damage has been allowed. 

Rue 6.—Where damage has been allowed 
on an importation of goods, or any part 
thereof, every permit for the withdrawal 
from warehouse of only a part of such im- 
portation shali exhibit, by items, on what 
goods, if any, covered by such permit, 
damage has been allowed. The percentage 
of damage need not, however, be stated in 
the permit. 

Rvu.x 7.—Export entries and export per- 
mits will be considered as covering only 
sound goods, unless the contrary shall 
specially appear. 


call for damaged goods, identifying them in 
the manner hereinbefore provided. 

Rue 10.—Packages containing goods on 
which damage allowance has been made, 
will not hereafter be stencilled with the word 
‘*Damaged,’’ or with the percentage of the 
damage, and all rules and regulations re- 
quiring such stencilling are hereby revoked. 

CHAS. F. CONANT, 
Acting Secretary. 
OPERATIONS OF THE MINT---PREPARING TO COIN 

SILVER TO REDEEM THE FRACTIONAL CUR- 

RENCY—IiNCREASED DEMAND FOR THE TRADE 

DOLLAR. 

The Act of January 14, 1875, to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments, au- 


| thorizes and requires the Secretary of the 


Rue 8.—The Export Clerk, before passing | 


a withdrawal entry for export, shall require | 


that such entry shall describe the goods by 


the marks and numbers on the packages in | 


detail, and will also particularly observe 
whether the words ‘* damage application made’? 
are recorded in the ledger account; and, 


original liquidated warehouse entry, with 
the damage warrant attached, and if, upon 


‘Treasury, as rapidly as practicable, to cause 
to be coined at the mints of the United States, 
silver coins of the denomination of 10, 25, 
and 50 cents, and to issue them in redemp- 
tion of an equal amount of fractional cur- 
rency of similar denominations. Dr. Linder- 


'man, Director of the Mint Bureau, is now 
should such be the case, he will procure the | 


inspection of these documents, he shall as- | 


certain that the export entry covers no goods 
upon which damage has been allowed, or, if 


covering damaged goods, that only such as | 


engaged in perfecting measures for the coin- 
age of such pieces to enable the Secretary to 
carry out the plan. The total amount of 


| fractional currency shown by the books of 


| the Treasury Department to be now in cir- 


are specified in the permit have been deliv- | 
ered for exportation, and, if the Storekeep- | 


er’s certificate, prescribed in rule 9, has 
been received by him, he will pass such en- 
try ; otherwise, he will refuse to pass the 
same. 


permit for delivery trom warehouse for ex- 
portation of only part of an importation, will 
ascertain, by reference to his books, whether 
any damage has been allowed on such impor- 
tation, and, if such be the case, he will take 
especial care, by reference to the duplicate 
damage return in his possession, that no 


} 


ae | 
Rute 9.—The Storekeeper, on receipt of a | 


Re 


culation is $40,783,575, and it is estimated 
that of this amount, $12,000,000 are in 10- 
cent notes; $1,500,000 in 15-cent notes: 
$2,000,000 in 5-cent notes; $10,000,000 in 
25-cent notes; and $15,000,000 in 50-cent 


notes. Hence, it will require 120,000,000 


| dimes to retire the fractional currency notes 


of that denomination, and, with the present 
operations of the mints, two years will be re- 


| quired to coin them alone, unless the coinage 


goods, on which damage has been allowed, | 


are delivered on such permit, unless the per- 
mit shall call for damaged goods, in which 
case he will see to it that only the particular 
goods so called for are delivered. On request 
of the exporter, the Storekeeper will forth- 
with furnish him a certificate of the delivery 
from warehouse of sound or damaged goods, 
as the case may be, describing the goods 
damaged by the marks and numbers in the 
damage return 

It is particularly enjoined upon Storekeep- 
ers and Warehousemen that they are not to 
deliver for exportation any goods upon which dam- 


of all other pieces be suspended and the 
whole force be assigned to work upon them. 
Forty millions of quarters will be required 
to replace 25-cent notes, and thirty million 
halt-dollars to replace the 50-cent notes. It 
is believed, however, that at least $8,000,000 
of the fractional currency has long since been 
worn out while in circulation, and will never 
be presented for redemption. At the Phila- 
delphia Mint the principal work is on small 
silver coin; but at the San Francisco and 
Carson City Mints, gold coinage is being for- 
warded as rapidly as is possible, on account 
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of the great demand for coin on the Pacific 
coast. At the Assay Office, in New York, 
refining operations have been somewhat re- 
stricted on account of the extensive altera- 
tions and repairs required to remedy the 
damage done the building, and to enlarge 
the capacity of that establishment. 

After the failure of the Bank of California 
the demand for trade dollars was greater 
than before, and much time has been occu- 
pied at the mints in coining them. The rea- 
son for the increased demand is explained 
by the fact that the Chinese residents of the 
Pacific coast, after the failure of that bank, 
transacted all their business with the trade 
dollar, and used nothing but coin for remit- 
tance, fearing to purchase drafts, and thus 
risk the loss of money, should other failures 
follow. Confidence has been re-established 
since the bank resumed business. 

Dr. Linderman will not submit his report | 
upon the location of the proposed Mississippi | 
Valley Mint, to Secretary Bristow, until the 
latter part of November, by which time he 
expects to have replies to the inquiries sub- 
mitted by him to various boards of trade and 
commercial organizations, as to the private 
capital employed in their respective cities, , 
their trade with the bullion-producing States 
and Territories, rates for export, and the or- 
dinary labor and means of communication 
with the bullion-producing districts. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS. 
The Comptroller of the Currency issued the | 
following circular on the 4th of October : 
Dangerous counterfeits are in circulation | 
of the denomination of $5 of the following 
banks: The first National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill.; the Traders’ National Bank of Chicago, , 
Ill.; the First National Bank of Paxton, IlL.; 
the First National Bank of Canton, IIL. | 
Nearly the entire amount of the genuine $5 | 
notes of these banks has been withdrawn | 
from circulation, and no additional issues 
will be made. The Comptroller is desirous of 
retiring the whole amount from circulation, 
and National banks are requested to trans- 
mit to the Treasury for redemption all such 
notes as may come into their possession. 


THE NATION’S RECOGNITION OF HEROISM. 
The ten go!d medals to be presented to the 
persons who manned the life and fishing | 
' 


'of the person to whom presented. 


000. 


| National Bank of Denver, 


boats and rescued 32 persons from the wreck 
of the steamer Metis in Long Island Sound 
on the 3lst of August, 1872, were to-day 
received by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury from the Mint. By the Act of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1873, Congress appropriated &1,- 
600 to enable the President to award these 
medals, and they have been struck at the 
Philadelphia Mint. 
about two inches in diameter, the intrinsic 


They are of pure gold, 
value of each being $149. The obverse re- 
presents the scene of the disaster off Watch 
Hill Light, and upon the reverse is the name 
Each 
medal is inclosed in a neat case, opening so 


as to show either side. The President has 


given directions that they be sent immedi- 
| ately tothe persons for whom they are in- 


tended, and they will be forwarded avcord- 
ingly to Capt. J. 8S. Crandall, Albert Crandall, 
Daniel F. Larken, Frank 

Green, John D. Harvey, Courtland Gavitt, 
Eugene Nash and Edward Nash, who saved 
the 30 persons from that reck. The gold 
medal to be presented to John Horn, jr., of 
Detroit, for his heroic exploits in rescuing 


Larken, Byron 


21 persons from drowning in the Detroit 
River, at various times, is also to be immedi- 
ately presented. 
CONTRACTION OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

The contraction of the National banking 
circulation, Oct. 6 and 7, exceeded $1,000.- 


The Third National Bank of St. Louis 
surrendered $400,000; the State National 


Bank of New Orleans, $405,0)0; the First 
$150,000; the 
Central National of Chicazo 845,000, and the 
National Bank of Jefferson, Texas, $45,000. 


! The weekly surrender of bank circulation is 


on the increase. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
ORDER REGARDING THE ISSUING OF ANNUITIES To 
THE INDIANS. 

Acting-Secretary Cowan sent, (Oct. 10.) 


| the following dispatch to the Indian Agent 


at Standing Rock ; also, to the Agents of the 
Sioux Indians: 
** You are hereby instructed not to issue 


annuities to any Indians belonging to your 


agency, unless they have been counted. 
Hold them to this requirement, even if they 
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do not get any annuities until spring. This 
order is imperative. and leaves you no dis- 
cretion in the matter.’’ 

PENSION OFFICE FILES. 

In consequence of the crowded state of the 
Seaton building, now occupied by the Pen- 
sion Bureau, and of the danger, in case of 
fire, of the records of the Pension Ofiice be- 
ing destroyed, the Commissioner has ordered 
the removal of the mail division from the 
rooms they now occupy, on the 
files of the 
rooms. They are to be placed upon trucks, 
so they can be wheeled out immediately, in 


and the office stored in these 


case of fire. 
the upper stories of the building, and could 
never be replaced, if destroyed. 
missioner has done a wise thing, in ordering 


their removal to the ground floor. 





WAR DEFARTMENT. 
TELEGRAPH. 





NEW SIGNAL SERVICE 

he Signal Service telegraph line, from 
Vilmington io Southville, N. C., authorized 
by the last Congress, is completed and ready 


for business, 


A cautionary signal station | 


has been already established, at the latter | 


point, for the benefit of the coast shipping 
interests. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
NEW POWER. 


Chief-Engineer Wood, of the Navy De- 


MOTIVE 


yartment, has invented a new motive power, | ; z . ya 

ie ‘ E I ’ | all things, in trade as well as in politics; a 
a : 

at the Centennial. | 


which he will exhibit 
The power consists of carbonic acid gas, 
which is obtained by means of electricity 
and galvanism. <A 
granted. 


caveat has already been 


Meanwhile, no application has 


been made for a patent for the Keely motor. | 


GENERAL YOST OFFICE. 


THE FAST MAIL TRAIN. 
Wasuineton, Ocr, 10, 1875. 
Reports to the Post-Office Department 
show that the fast mail trains have already 
practically superseded the express compa- 
nies in carrying newsdealers’ packages. 
The amount of these packages has become 
so great that railway pestal clerks have been 
detailed to assort them at the New York 
office before they are delivered to the postal 





'as remarkable as it is pleasing. 
| right. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


first floor, | 


Most of these files are stored in | 


The Com- | 


Bee 


| increase of $49,283.40. 
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cars. This fact will undoubtedly furnish 
the express companies with another griey- 
ance, next winter. 
MAIL EXPENSES WITHIN THE APPROPRIATION, 
During the month of September, the cost 
of the mail service of the country was in- 
creased, by the organization of new routes, 
$100,851.43, and was decreased, by discon- 
tinuance of routes, $51,565.03, leaving a net 
285 The apprepriation 
for mail service, availabie on the Ist of July, 
1875, was $18,006,000. The contracts for 
mail service, at this date, amount to $15,- 
773,111.54, leaving $2.226,888.46 yet avail- 
able to establish new roufes when needed. 





U. 8.SUPKEMS COURT. 
THE HEAVY SUPREME COURT CALENDAR. 
The Fall term of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was commenced Monday, Oct. 
The nuwber ot cases on the calendar is 
now 666, more than one hundred greater 
than ever before, at the beginning of aterm. 
The importance of devising some way to re- 


| lieve the Supreme Court of a part of the busi- 


good cause. 


ness is, every year, becoming more apparent. 
oo 


Tue Republican press throughout the 
country are doing splendid service for the 


Our exchanges show a unity of 
sentiment on the leading issues of the day, 
This is 


In union there is strength. Repub- 


| licanism means the same thing everywhere; 


good government; free schools ; honesty in 


sound currency; protection to the citizen, 
and religious liberty 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 
national interests are at stake, all are united. 
Thanks to the 
It is all powerful for good. It 
It 
will secure the redemption of New York, 


everywhere ;_ civil 


Local issues may prevail, but when 


tepublican press for the ex- 
ample set. 
has worked out the salvation of Ohio. 
New Jersey, and Pennsyivania. 
; endl : 

THE people can be irusted. Their common 
sense is proof against the arts and tricks of 
Place the true facts be- 
fore them, and their intelligence and patriot- 
ism can be depended upon for the right re- 
sult, 





the demagogues. 
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